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Unfinished Business: Continuing Education 
for Women 


ESTHER RAUSHENBUSH 


HE business that is the subject of this 
paper is not only unfinished; in some 
ways it is scarcely begun. It is the 


business of improving the design for 
educating women—those who go on 


from high school to college; those who 
should go on but do not; and those whose 
talents deserve professional training be- 
yond college. 

We have passed the stage of worrying 
about whether women’s brains can re- 
spond to the same kind of intellectual 
training as men’s; we have concluded 
it is a good idea to educate them. It 
turns out, however, that providing edu- 
cation for them has hazards as well as 
advantages. It is some of these hazards 
that I want to discuss, because we need 
to try to deal with them. For one thing, 
as we might have anticipated, educated 
women have needs that uneducated 
women do not have, and we have not 
looked seriously at what these needs are 
and how to anticipate them in education. 
The life that satisfied an uneducated 
woman does not satisfy an educated one; 
or perhaps it comes to satisfy her, but 
only after she has allowed her energies 
to be so scattered in vain and frivolous 
activities that her education has been 
nullified and forgotten. What we have 


not done is to behave realistically about 
deciding what we are educating women 
for and to see that they have at least 
a fighting chance to reach these goals. 
It all started about a hundred years 
ago when women began going through 
high schools in large numbers and when 
small numbers of them, with great ex- 
citement—in the face of extravagant 
prophesies of doom and equally extrava- 
gant prophesies of glory—found the 
large world of higher education opened 
to them. It was a great testing time and 
the issue was, compared with those we 
now have to think about, simple, clear, 
and demonstrable: Would women be 
able to undertake the same advanced 
education as men? Would their brains 
respond to it, and would their bodies 
withstand it? Would they have break- 
downs, and would their ability to bear 
and rear children be damaged? It was 
really a simple test, for if the girl sur- 
vived mentally and if she was not struck 
with sterility for knowing too much 
history or mathematics, she had passed. 
She did pass this test—in large num- 
bers. She passed it a long time ago, and 
we could have gone on a long time ago 
to the next question this one gave rise 
to if we who are engaged in educating 
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women had had the wit to do it. The 
next question after “Can she take it?” 
was “What will she do with it now that 
she has it?” But that question we did 
not ask. For some reason we behaved, 
back there, much as the nineteenth- 
century popular novelists behaved about 
marriage. In their books, the girl often 
had a dreadfully hard time escaping the 
wrong man and marrying the right one, 
but as soon as the wedding bells rang, 
the issue was closed, the story was done, 
the future was assured. Exactly the same 
fiction was applied (and at pretty much 
the same time) to the education of 
women. Hardly anybody asked in either 
case, “Now that she has it, what will she 
do with it?” 

To demonstrate that women could 
take it, it seemed necessary, back there, 
to hold all the conditions the same. (The 
psychologists today call this a “controlled 
experiment.”) So the women’s colleges 
were created out of the rib of the men’s 
colleges, and with rather more likeness 
to their original than Eve had to Adam. 
At the moment I am not interested in 
whether the early women’s colleges 
should have modeled themselves on the 
men’s; I only point out that they did. 
And they did it for two reasons: one 
was to prove that the women could do 
it, and the other was that it never oc- 
curred to anybody to ask whether this 
was, indeed, the most sensible thing to 
do. They didn’t even ask, “To what 
end?” 

The business remains unfinished, not 
because we have not been busy educat- 
ing women ever since. It is unfinished 
because we did not answer that ques- 
tion in the beginning, and, whether we 
like it not, we have to answer it now. 

We can understand and even admire 
the single-mindedness of the people who 
established higher education for women. 
They saw before them one crucial issue: 
How much education can a woman take? 
This was not an isolated issue. It was 
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tied at its roots to the question whether 
or not a woman could be a full-fledged 
citizen of this democracy—should she be 
enfranchised, should she be allowed to 
vote? 

For all the difficulties, the right to 
higher education came more quickly and 
more painlessly than the right to vote. 
Perhaps the struggle for the vote, be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, stimulated an in- 
terest among girls in going to college, 
for in 1920, when they were enfran- 
chised, nearly half of all college students 
in the country were women. This was 
a peak. As Mabel Newcomer has pointed 
out in her recent book, the proportion 
of students who are women has been 
going down since then, and today there 
are two men to every woman in institu- 
tions of higher education. Why has 
there been such a decline? Is it perhaps 
that the demand for a degree has be- 
come so urgent for men that more of 
them enter and stay in college in order 
to get it? Is it that relatively more men 
and relatively fewer women go on to 
professional schools? Or is it that parents 
are less enthusiastic than they once were 
about higher education for their daugh- 
ters, and girls less convinced than they 
were forty years ago that they need to go 
to college and less convinced that, once 
in, it is important to firish? 

We all know that the dropout rate for 
women in college is very high. It is high 
even in many of the selective women’s 
colleges which would, we might think, 
attract women with higher motivation 
for study than would the relatively un- 
selective public universities. We know 
much less than we should about the true 
reasons women drop out of college be- 
fore they finish, but there are a few 
things we can be sure of. Many of them 
drop out to marry, and the trend in this 
direction is so strong that it is unlikely 


* Newcomer, A Century of Higher Education 
for American Women (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1959), pp. 46-47. 
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that exhortation or warnings will change 
it. Yet these are often the very women 
who, because they marry early and have 
their children early, have ahead of them 
an especially long span of life after their 
children are grown which they will 
either use creatively and with satisfac- 
tion or frivolously and perhaps with 
frustration and dismay. 

The hazards of directing the education 
of an adolescent boy are great enough, 
but we know a boy has to learn to be a 
working member of society, to have a 
trade or profession or develop an apti- 
tude for business in order to support 
himself and his family throughout their 
lives, and to find time for a reasonable 
amount of recreation and service to 
others in one form or another. He will 
have to provide the money, or most of 
it, to educate his children, to provide 
for his old age and his wife’s old age. 
We know men all have to have a work- 


ing design for a working life, from the. 


time their education ends until the time 
they die. 

The situation for girls is much more 
hazardous, much more clouded by un- 
certainties. We want to encourage them 
to develop their gifts and talents, to 
make the most of what they are and 
what they have, to envision life as full 
of rich possibilities. But we and they 
are beset by circumstances that cannot 
be predicted. They will want to marry 
—and we want them to marry because 
most women are happier and more ful- 
filled married than unmarried. We want 
them to prepare to use their talent—for 
art, or science, or human relations, or 
business, or whatever. But at the very 
moment we talk to them of this, we 
know that they will be subject to the 
shifts and changes of fortune and of life 
that come with time and over which 
they will have no control. A girl will 
fall in love and marry. And it is the need 
of her husband to fulfill his role that 
determines where they shall live, and in 
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what kind of house, and among what 
kind of people. These young women 
want and will have children, and it is 
what is good for the children that, for 
a long span of years, determines when 
their mothers shall go to bed and when 
get up, what they shall eat and what they 
shall wear, how they shall be amused 
and whether or not they shall read books. 
A woman, during these vears, lives 
largely an adjunct kind of life; she is in 
only a limited way a self-determining 
individual. 

During these years, she should make 
the most of this adjunct life. Of the 
women I know who did not, who pulled 
and strained against the necessities, who 
had every day to prove in some way 
that they still had talents and intellec- 
tual ambitions, most of them neither ful- 
filled their talents nor made the most of 
the rich experience of having children. 
I believe it was my own generation that 
sinned most egregiously in this matter. 
The feminist generation, the one before 
mine, made choices; you either married 
or you had a career. My generation de- 
clined to make such a choice. “We will 
have the best of both worlds,” they said, 
and I think many such women had a bad 
time trying to be all things to all parts 
of their nature at the same time. 

The generation that is growing into 
the middle years now is the one that can 
teach us the most about what we need 
to do. Large numbers of them have been 
educated. They have valued their educa- 
tion. They are not feminists in the old 
sense. Marriage and children came first 
with most of them, and they took for 
granted that they would somehow deal 
“later” with all those expectations and 
needs that two years or four years at 
college had created in them and that 
would not have been created if we had 
been content to leave them uneducated. 

And now “later” has arrived, and 
many of them are at a loss to know what 
to do with themselves, their lives, and 
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their talents. Their children are on the 
way to being grown up. Our city life 
especially has changed the pace of chil- 
dren’s behavior. They grow up faster; 
they move out from the protection of the 
mother faster; they make their own lives 
earlier. Husbands are busy; some, in- 
deed, have only the edges of their life 
to share. The old demands are lifted. 
And the women who accepted the ad- 
junct role with pleasure and eagerness 
find themselves with a lot of life to live 
and nothing much to do with it. There 
is intellectual and spiritual energy to 
use, and the will to use it. Many of these 
women do not know what to do with 
themselves, and their need is not merely 
to fill up empty time: it is to use the 
brains and the talents they discovered 
they had when we were so bold as to 
allow them to be educated beyond mere 
literacy. 


The problem at hand 


This problem is not new. It has ex- 
isted ever since large numbers of girls 
were told by their high school and col- 
lege teachers that they have a responsi- 
bility not to let their brains and their 
abilities go to waste. They have believed 
us, in large numbers. We have known 
for a long time that a few of the most 
determined of them would carry their 
education through to a professional end, 
but that events outside their school life 
would turn a vast number of them aside. 
What we have not reckoned with is that 
the abilities which prompted us to en- 
courage them to become educated, these 
women still have; and that the desire 
to use them, which we made it our busi- 
ness to encourage, is still there; and that 
the need to fulfill those abilities returns. 

The trouble is that we have generally 
evaded the hard task of helping them 
accomplish what we have said they 
should accomplish, as soon as the simple 
line of continuous education has been 
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broken. We in the high schools and the 
colleges have said, in effect: “That is not 
our problem. We have to deal with you 
while you are under our care, but what 
happens to you afterward is your own 
problem.” This, I suggest, is irresponsible 
behavior. 

The problems that were implied in the 
democratic, feminist, humanist convic- 
tion that women should be educated 
have, indeed, come home to roost. So 
far I think our solutions have been of 
the shut-your-eyes-and-maybe-it-will- 
go-away variety. They have not worked, 
and they have not impressed the young 
women for whom we engineered them. 

The most obvious line of reasoning that 
we have used (and I think one that is 
likely to come into more common use as 
other educational difficulties confront us ) 
is that there is a real split between func- 
tioning as a homemaker and exercising 
the intellect fully, and therefore—since 
women are all going to be homemakers 
while only a few of them will be pro- 
fessionalsk—we must consider what we 
can do for them, in the process of higher 
education, to help them be better home- 
makers. I believe we turn to this solution 
and seek out the household arts as a 
refuge when we cannot or do not want 
to think about the problems we, educa- 
tion and our society, have created for 
women; when we do not want to notice 
how meaningless our pious exhortations 
that they should use their minds often are. 
Perhaps the most exasperating word on 
this subject was uttered some years ago 
by Lynn White, then president of Mills 
College, who took the position that 
higher education for women should be 
determined by the fact that most of them 
would be homemakers and that home- 
making should be its goal. 

This is a simple and direct solution, 
even if a specious one. The trouble with 
it is that it wastes the woman for whom 
being a homemaker is not the best way 
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of using her best talents exclusively, 
even though she is a very good home- 
maker indeed. 

At the other extreme is another famil- 
iar way of looking at the problem of 
what to do about educated women: deny 
the fact they are women makes any dif- 
ference. This is the position taken by 
the dean of an eminent women’s college 
as reported recently in the New York 
Times: “We are educating human beings 
in the basic understanding of the self and 
the relation of this self to the world, be 
it the world of nature or of man.” I ap- 
plaud this, but it ignores the central issue, 
which we cannot solve by closing our 
minds to it. To call a woman a human 
being does not deny that she is a woman. 
It is the purpose of education to en- 
large our ability to understand the world 
and to cope with it. For a woman, to be 
a human being means to be a woman, 
and to cope with experience fully means 
to cope with the kind of experience she 
will have by virtue of being a woman, 
including the kind of intellectual exper- 
ience she will have by virtue of being a 
woman. 

The question whether or not to edu- 
cate women for homemaking or for the 
fullest activities outside the home is a 
pointless question. Most women will be 
homemakers and will also need to func- 
tion outside their homes. Their educa- 
tion can help them function on a high 
level or it can encourage them to function 
frivolously and wastefully, without pur- 
pose or satisfaction to themselves or 
others. 

The real question we have to deal 
with is how we can give a high school 
or college girl, in an absorbed present, 
an image of what she will need for the 
future. 

We know that a great many women 
who go to college, whether they finish 
or not, will work outside their homes 
when their children no longer need the 
major part of their time and attention. 
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In recent years the women who have 
received the most education have been 
going to work in the largest proportions. 
More than half the women college gradu- 
ates are employed, compared to four out 
of ten high school graduates and three 
out of ten elementary school graduates. 
As the servant class disappears, as gadg- 
ets and machines replace manual labor 
at home and automation replaces manual 
jobs in industry, while the need to work 
continues to exist, more and more women 
should have work to do that uses edu- 
cated intelligence, and not merely phys- 
ical strength, or manual skill, or ability 
to do purely routine tasks. 

Even in families where the husband’s 
income is high, many wives work. A re- 
cent study reports that in homes where 
the husband’s earnings were between 
$7,000 and $10,000 and where there were 
no children at home, half the wives were 
working. Many of these women work at 
jobs that are considerably below their 
intellectual capacities. 

Knowing that a job becomes a part of 
the life of a woman in the middle years, 
we cannot any longer ignore this fact 
as we educate and advise girls. We have 
done this better for boys. We never 
question, nor do they, that they must 
expect to work at some occupation and 
that, for many of these occupations, what 
they do in college has great relevance. 
We urge bright girls on to intellectual 
and professional goals; we inspire them 
with the conviction that they have no 
right to waste their talents but should 
use them in appropriate ways; then we 
stop short. We talk to them about col- 
lege and graduate school and profes- 
sional work as if each of these experiences 
will follow naturally on the heels of the 
previous one without interruption. But 
again and again this does not happen. 
The girl’s actual life does not follow our 
advice or her own expectations. 

She finishes high school and goes to 
college. She plans to go to law school, 
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but she falls in love and marries before 
she finishes college. We even warn girls, 
as we counsel them, about the conflict 
of interests they will experience, but we 
rarely deal with ways of coping with the 
conflict. When they are diverted from 
the goals we have set for them, we are 
disappointed and they are filled with 
guilt. Seeing this happen so very often, 
professors often discourage intelligent 
girls from preprofessional training, and 
admissions officers in professional schools 
look with a dubious eye on their admis- 
sion because “they will drop out before 
they are through, and all that preparation 
will be wasted.” 

If we honestly think we want to cap- 
ture and use the best intelligence and 
talents of women, we must recognize that 
the neat plans we have laid before them 
are not working. The dominant fact 
is not that women are as able as men, 
but that the stages of women’s lives are 
quite different from the stages of men’s 
lives and that a system of education 
created for men and adapted to women 
will not do for their present needs. No 
earlier civilization has tried to educate 
its women. Why should we assume that 
a pattern of education that was created 
years ago for men who belonged to an 
intellectual elite and is now scarcely ade- 
quate for the needs of the men we are 
educating will do for our intelligent 
women—the intelligent women we ought 
to educate in order to prevent their talent 
from descending to frivolity and their 
intellectual energy from dispersing itself 
in frustration and a sense of waste. 


What do we have to do? 


As educators we must face the facts 
about the stages in life through which 
almost all intelligent women in this cul- 
ture must pass and we must reorganize 
the education of women to fit their 
needs. If we do not, we are serving 
merely as custodians of the young until 
they are old enough to escape into mar- 
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riage or by some other means remove 
themselves from our presence. 

We must find convincing ways of giv- 
ing girls who are in the orbit of our influ- 
ence a realistic picture of what these 
stages of their lives will be and how their 
needs will shift and change. And we 
cannot help them think in long-range 
terms until we learn to think in long- 
range terms ourselves. 

We must neither concentrate on plans 
that are likely to be unrealistic and so not 
fulfilled nor be satisfied with considering 
merely what girls might do as a time- 
filling occupation between college and 
marriage. Instead, we must consider 
what they might reasonably do in the 
middle years of their lives for which some 
preparation might be made now and 
toward which some preparation might be 
continued during the years when they 
are primarily involved with their homes 
and children. 

We should remember these needs 
when we help them decide where they 
should go after high school, so that 
their present capacities may have a 
chance to develop and ways of meeting 
the future may be considered. In help- 
ing girls select a college, I think it is not 
farfetched to consider the strengths and 
weaknesses of a particular institution 
rather than its general reputation, to pro- 
pose a particular college because it might 
help direct a girl with particular talents 
in a particular direction, not only now, 
but in the future. And as Mabel New- 
comer suggests, colleges might do well to 
exploit and develop their special areas 
of strength to draw students whom their 
particular educational assets might serve 
best, not only for present but for future 
needs.” 

This may sound like too much interest 
in vocation, too early effort to make de- 
cisions, too little concern with the general 
intellectual and cultural values of learn- 


*? Newcomer, A Century of Higher Education 
for American Women, pp. 145-46. 
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ing. This is not a danger if we behave 
intelligently. I am not proposing to 
substitute the study of shorthand for the 
study of philesophy. The kind of future 
work I think we should help our good 
students envision is precisely the kind 
that rests on the qualities a good liberal 
education develops. I am interested in 
the social workers, the doctors, the edu- 
cators, the clinical workers, the govern- 
ment workers, the professional civic 
planners, the lawyers, the artisans and 
artists, who will bring to these profes- 
sions not only the assets they have by 
virtue of their intelligence, but also the 
assets they have just because they are 
women. I am interested in those who 
may be lost to these professions and 
spend their time in lesser ways because 
we have said, “Unless you get this 
training in a single effort, as men do, 
and follow this profession without inter- 
ruption, as men do, there is no place in 
it for you.” 

We need to find ways of making it 
possible for girls whose education is 
interrupted to carry it on into training 
for professions or for work of profes- 
sional quality to be followed in the 
middle years of their lives. For this, a 
revolution in our attitudes and our ac- 
tions is clearly indicated. 

I suspect a much stronger sense of 
reality can be developed in our students 
if we honestly show them what they are 
likely to face in the future, and this 
might actually have a good effect on 
their motivation for education. A great 
many able girls simply do not take their 
college education with the seriousness 
that corresponds to their intelligence be- 
cause hidden in the back of their minds 
is the suspicion that the anti-intellectuals 
and the cynics may be right—they will 
marry and not “use” this education any- 
how, so why try too hard? If, in the 
precollege years and the early college 
years, we could establish in the students 
the idea that their education now will, 
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indeed, be used later and that their 
education, interrupted now, they will be 
able to resume later, then a good many 
of them might regard this immediate 
stage of it much more seriously than they 
do and look on it as a part of a plan 
of life that will not be over when the 
wedding ring slips on its proper finger. 

Let us, then, advise them, not about 
a shadowy future, but a real future that 
is pretty sure to come. 

Finally, the colleges—especially the 
women’s colleges—have to take off their 
blinders and reconsider how women 
should be educated for this life cycle 
we all know they have and yet persist 
in ignoring. This applies not to the 
women’s colleges alone, but to these 
especially, since all their students are af- 
fected. These colleges have an important 
opportunity if they will use it. They 
must stop being defensive about com- 
peting with men. The professional lives 
of women are now, and probably will 
always be, different from the professional 
lives of men. There has always been a 
good deal of discussion about the things 
women do not do professionally that men 
do: they are not the directors of great 
research laboratories or the presidents 
of great universities or the heads of 
great industries; they are not great labor 
leaders or conductors of great orchestras. 
We do not know whether, under the most 
favorable conditions, women will ever 
have the particular qualities that lead 
individuals to such places, or the talents 
to fill them. We do know that the life 
demands of women will always limit 
the chance that they will reach these 
places, just because they are women. 
But what is more important is that we 
do not know what assets (given enough 
encouragement) they, as women, might 
bring to all professions. And we have 
done too little about finding out and 
about helping them function on a level 
that will exploit these assets so that they 
will not throw away their talents, dis- 
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perse their energies in wasteful ways, and 
fail to work at the level of their best 
abilities. 

We must not only consider how to 
do long-range planning from our point 
of view and stop discouraging girls from 
undertaking long-range planmng, but we 
must also: (1) provide ways of carrying 
out such planning in college; (2) find 
ways of helping women continue their 
education through the early years of 
marriage and child rearing; and (3) pro- 
vide good opportunities for them to 
resume training in the later years, when 
they are freed from the most time-con- 
suming duties of the earlier years.* 

So far, colleges have been singularly 
indifferent to this problem and unsym- 
pathetic to efforts to deal with it. I 
learned only the other day that some 
institutions are actually charging higher 
tuition fees to former women students 
who, after an absence of years, want to 
resume their education and prepare for 
a profession. I do not know the reason 


for this, but I suspect it is because they 
feel women returning to college, over 
whom the institutions can have little 
jurisdiction, are less dependable than 


young college students. But they are 
undependable, often, because they are 
trying to fit themselves into an environ- 
ment that was not made for them, that 
makes no allowances for them, and in 
which they are present, clearly, on suffer- 
ance only. This will not do. The job of 
carrying on a life that goes in stages, an 
interrupted life, is hard enough. We 


*A program to meet some of the needs de- 
scribed in this paper has been undertaken at 
Sarah Lawrence College. In 1960-61 two 
courses were offered for former Sarah Lawrence 
students who had left college without complet- 
ing their undergraduate work and who wished 
to continue for the degree. Former students 
who had been out of college from three to 
fifteen years registered. In 1961-62 four courses 
are being offered. These are not limited to 
former Sarah Lawrence students, but are open 
to others who left college without taking their 
degrees and who wish to resume study. 
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have to design ways by which it can be 
done with reasonable ease, unless we 
want to ignore a responsibility we really 
took on when we opened the way to 
higher education for women. 

Positive action should be taken by col- 
leges, especially women’s colleges, and 
particularly institutions in population 
centers, to aid the woman who did not 
finish her work for an A.B. degree but 
later in life wants to finish it. They 
should establish special courses designed 
for such students, and agreements should 
be made with the students’ original col- 
leges to credit such courses toward a de- 
gree; or the college offering the courses 
should—even at the cost of shelving some 
of the requirements it sets up for its 
eighteen-year-old undergraduates—ac- 
cept the credits of such a student's 
former college toward its own degree. 
The real test, for such a woman, should 
be not the academic requirements but 
her present intelligence, competence, 
motivation, and promise. 

These courses should be conducted 
in places and at times convenient to the 
women whom the plan is trying to en- 
courage. I am talking not about adult 
education courses, but about fully ac- 
credited courses qualifying students for 
a degree. 

Professional schools—and, above all, 
those training for professions especially 
suitable for women—should try to work 
out plans for women to continue study- 
ing on some basis during the years when 
they cannot attend regular classes and 
permit them to resume full study when 
they can. 

Business and industry have, in some 
sections, gone much further in trying to 
accommodate this part of the population 
than have educational institutions. An 
imaginative insurance company in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a year ago instituted a 
plan to employ housewives (including 
those with small children) for four 
hours a day, beginning in the early 
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evening when the children’s demands on 
their time had been met and when the 
daytime employees had left the office. 
Most of these working mothers reported 
that the job was not necessary to keep 
the wolf from the door but that they 
wanted it for reasons ranging from better 
education and medical care for their 
families to better clothes and household 
appliances for themselves. They all had 
worked at specialized office jobs in the 
past or had training, and many wanted 
jobs in order to keep up their skills so 
that they would be qualified for better 
jobs when family and household respon- 
sibilities enabled them to resume full- 
time employment. They also reported 
that they found working in an adult 
environment for four hours, free from 
household demands, more to their liking 
than the leisure-time activities of their 
neighbors. 

The company had embarked on the 
plan expecting to fill only routine office 


jobs this way. But they immediately 
discovered that the women who applied 
for this evening shift had superior apti- 
tudes and began training them for more 


demanding jobs. They even reimburse 
the employee for reasonable baby-sitting 
fees when she undertakes in-service train- 
ing during the day which will qualify 
her for more exacting and more interest- 
ing tasks on her night shift. Efficiency 
is high; turnover and absenteeism, low. 

I assume we are not ready to suggest 
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that universities provide baby sitters for 
all women who want to prepare for a 
college degree or professional work, but 
the imagination which created this proj- 
ect might be used in considering how 
to break the academic conventions for 
such women. 

Nothing we can say will turn a girl's 
thoughts from the knowledge that college 
is a good place to find a husband. In 
fact, it is, and we should not object, even 
though that is not why we create colleges 
or teach in them or send students to 
them. This is no reason for ignoring 
biological, psychological, sociological, or 
any of the other facts of life. But we do 
not have to foster the search for a hus- 
band. It is given, it is there, and we 
encouraged its presence in the college 
when we encouraged the idea that a 
literate wife is likely to be a better wife 
for an educated man than an illiterate 
one. But that part of it they will take 
care of themselves. It is like breathing. 
It will happen. 

Our failure lies in not helping them 
understand that finding a husband is 
itself an unfinished affair in the pattern 
of their total lives and that it will not be 
all there is to their lives. I do not 
know whether talk or education itself 
does much to affect a social pattern, but 
this social pattern as it relates to the 
design of life of the women we undertake 
to educate is shifting. It is just possible 
that we might aid the shift. 
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HE 1s thirty-five years old and her 
S youngest child is in first grade. She is 
a grade mother, a PTA member, and an 
active participant in civic organizations. 
She loves her engineer husband and de- 
lights in being with her youngsters. 
But she is discontented. She does not 
know quite what she ought to be doing 
with her life, but she knows that all 
she has and alli she does fails to add 
up to a whole that really uses her abil- 
ities or her education. With the expecta- 
tion of forty years of life ahead, she wants 
to find a pattern into which the present 
pieces—and perhaps some new ones— 
will fit. 

Do you know her? Of course you do! 
You know her both personally and by 
reputation. She was your advisee as an 
undergraduate fifteen years ago. She 
sits in the front row of the women’s 
groups you address. She is the lady next 
door. She is also the woman about 
whom so many books and articles have 
been written and for whom so many 
different and conflicting solutions have 
been proposed. She is the woman for 
whom the Minnesota Plan for Women’s 
Continuing Education was designed— 
she and the girl of eighteen who will 
be this woman tomorrow. 


Underlying the Minnesota Plan is the 
recognition of the fact that this woman’s 
life pattern, so far, has been typical. 
Like 90 percent of all women, she is 
married; and like 90 percent of those 
who marry, she has borne children. Her 
home, her husband, and her children 
have filled most of her life during the 
fourteen years since she graduated from 


college. But now, with all of the chil- 
dren in school, she can expect four more 
decades of life before her, with an in- 
creasing amount of free time each year. 
She can keep busy, but too often she 
feels, quite realistically, that her busy- 
ness is without goal or unity, full of 
bustle and activity adding up to very 
little. 

The magazine writers tell us she is 
frustrated. The manpower experts tell 
us she is needed. In almost all the tech- 
nical and professional occupations, man- 
power increases are needed in the years 
to come. Nursing and some branches of 
teaching—two major occupations of 
women—are professions where shortages 
are foreseen into the indefinite future, 
and the same is true of many fields that 
are less traditionally feminine. Com- 
munity and political organizations need 
her too, not as a pair of willing hands 
but as an unpaid professional who is 
intelligent, whose knowledge is up to 
date in science, the humanities, and 
world affairs, who brings breadth of 
understanding and_ specialized skill, 
along with a breadwinner’s sense of re- 
sponsibility, to her volunteer job. 

She is likely to enter the labor market 
in a year or two on a part-time or full- 
time basis. But can she, with her col- 
lege education fourteen years behind her, 
find a job where her intelligence and 
education will really be.utilized? Prob- 
ably she cannot, and thus, though em- 
ployed, she remains an underutilized 
resource. 

The Minnesota Plan was formally 
established at the University of Minne- 
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sota in June 1960 with the assistance of 
a grant of $110,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for its first 
three years of operation. Its objectives 
are twofold: first, to return to the na- 
tion’s (paid or unpaid) manpower pool 
at appropriate levels a group of intelli- 
gent, educated women whose abilities 
would otherwise be underused during 
their mature years; and, second, to in- 
crease the personal happiness of many 
women by exposing them to new inter- 
ests, by helping them find new objectives, 
and by making the goals of the more 
distant future an integral part of their 
present lives. These two aims, though 
sometimes requiring differences in em- 
phasis, are complementary in nature. 

Attainment of these objectives is sought 
through a three-phase strategy. (1) For 
the undergraduate woman, the Minne- 
sota Plan provides orientation to the 
multiple roles of later life so that realistic 
preparation can be made for them. (2) 
For the young mother and homemaker, 
deeply immersed in family responsibil- 
ities, the program will provide specially 
tailored opportunities for continuing edu- 
cation—curricular offerings that can 
form the base of an intellectual “rust- 
proofing” program. (3) For the mature 
woman whose formal education is al- 
ready far behind her, guidance and help 
will be given in the use of existing uni- 
versity resources, and special courses will 
be developed to meet her particular 
needs. 

This is the strategy. 
tactics? 


What of the 


Provisions of the Plan for orientation 
of the undergraduate woman 


Consider first the undergraduate—that 
is, the regular undergraduate—the un- 
married student seventeen to twenty-two 
years old who is regularly enrolled in 
one of the degree programs of the uni- 
versity. 

One of the first aims of the program 
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is widespread change of attitudes and 
expectations about women’s lives and 
roles. Though our primary interest is 
in the change of women’s attitudes, the 
men these women are to marry must 
be ready to appreciate their new think- 
ing, so they too must be reached. In 
the main, the approach is through group 
discussion. Including a few that took 
place before the program was formally 
under way, there have been seventeen 
such discussions with groups in sororities, 
residence halls, honorary societies, and 
special dean’s retreats for high ability 
students. 

Originally the lecture method was 
used. The students were given informa- 
tion about the sources of women’s dilem- 
mas, a proposed solution was offered, and 
the session was then opened for ques- 
tions and answers. For the most part, 
the result of this intellectual approach 
was an intellectual response: the students 


listened attentively, approved the logical 
relationship between problem and solu- 
tion, commended the ingenuity of the 
program, and went away informed but 
not personally affected. There were ex- 


ceptions, of course. One honor student 
wrote the author a letter expressing 
gratitude for the new meaning her col- 
lege work had acquired, now that she 
was able to see over the top of the diaper 
stack into the more distant future. 
Another reported, two years after the 
first discussion meeting, that she and her 
fiancé, both of whom had been in the 
group, had mapped out their own pro- 
gram of postmarital continuing educa- 
tion. He was an engineer and she, a 
major in elementary education. They 
had decided that over their years of 
married life, he would take more courses 
in the social sciences and she in the 
physical sciences so that their self-chosen 
curricula would bring them closer to- 
gether in interest and understanding as 
the years progressed. 


Nevertheless, most students saw the 
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program as a great thing for others, but 
not for themselves. “I don’t need it, you 
see, because I’m in education and I'll 
just go right back to teaching after my 
children are grown” was a typical re- 
sponse. For this reason the whole ap- 
proach was changed in order to start 
with students’ present motives and prob- 
lems and bring the discussion around 
later to planning for the multiple roles 
of the future. With a freshman-sopho- 
more group, one fruitful line of attack 
has been built around the questions: 
Why are you in college? What do you 
expect to be doing two years after your 
graduation? Ten years after? Twenty 
years after? At appropriate intervals 
during the discussion, the leader inter- 
rupts for three or four minutes of infor- 
mational material and _ interpretation. 
Near the close of the meeting, the leader 
describes the Minnesota Plan in brief and 
distributes written material on it. 


Another kind of discussion involves, 


first, a challenge to women’s right to 
higher education; the students are led to 
an impassioned defense of their own edu- 
cation, including frequent reference to 


their future careers. The discussion 
leader finally capitulates and then 
changes the subject to the role of the 
mother in raising children. Students 
respond with eloquent panegyrics on 
mother love and the sanctity of the 
mother role. At this point, the discus- 
sion leader points out possible conflicts. 
For many of the students, this is the 
first time their two parallel views of their 
future lives have been brought into direct 
opposition. Somewhat shaken, they try 
to think out their own solutions. Mother 
substitutes and part-time jobs are fre- 
quently mentioned. Someone usually 
points out that a major difficulty is the 
long gap of years that must be spanned 
without intellectual progress or main- 
tenance. The discussion leader asks 
how intellectual deterioration can be 
prevented during these years, and the 
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students then proceed to work out for 
themselves the outlines of a Minnesota 
Plan. Told that now the university is 
prepared to help them in their continuing 
education programs, they are enthusias- 
tic and receptive. 

With groups of men and women stu- 
dents, the unannounced theme of the 
discussion has been “The wife we save 
may be your own” or “What will your 
wife be like fifteen years after you marry 
her?” Men are, of course, less involved 
than women and more resistant to ready- 
made solutions. Nevertheless, interest 
has run high, and one discussion with a 
group composed predominantly of male 
agriculture students continued from 8:00 
p.M. until the leader finally extricated 
herself at 10:30. 

In addition to discussion groups, other 
methods of changing attitudes have been 
used. Every bit of publicity about the 
program is, itself, an instrument of this 
change. Articles in the staff, alumni, 
and student magazines have reached 
some faculty members and _ students. 
Letters have been sent to faculty ad- 
visers, as well as to students themselves. 
The visibility of the third phase of the 
program has helped also. Every faculty 
member who participates in the program 
becomes, to a greater or lesser extent, a 
propagandist for it. The Student Coun- 
seling Bureau and the Student Activities 
Bureau have been enthusiastic support- 
ers from the beginning. New approaches, 
such as the use of films, are being con- 
sidered for larger groups of students. 

Meanwhile, the student who has been 
brought to a more realistic view of her 
future may need personal help in plan- 
ning for it. For her, the Minnesota Plan 
counselor, who is a regular member of 
the Student Counseling Bureau, is avail- 
able. (Actually, her case load of under- 
graduates has been discouragingly light; 
fewer than ten have thus far sought her 
help.) The kind of problem brought 
to her is exemplified by one senior 
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woman, a physical science major with 
an A average. This woman had long 
planned on graduate training leading to 
the Ph.D. degree, to be followed by a 
career in research. In the fall quarter 
of her senior year, she fell in love with. 
a bright young graduate student. Her 
grades fell off alarmingly, and her whole 
role concept seemed threatened. She 
was referred to the Minnesota Plan 
counselor, who worked with her in plan- 
ning for full-time study through the 
master’s degree, followed by part-time 
study and “intellectual maintenance” 
through the anticipated family years, and 
a return to graduate work later. The 
planning was partly educational, partly 
vocational, and partly concerned with 
such practical matters as the time con- 
sumed in housekeeping and the emo- 
tional needs of young children. The 
young woman was married in December, 
and started the second quarter of her 
senior year with renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm. 

Not only does she have new enthusi- 
asm, she also has a new role concept 
for herself. She now accepts the fact 
that, as a woman, she will lead a life 
which has a different temporal pattern 
from that which she had always antici- 
pated. Her earlier plans for steady prog- 
ress in a career had made no allowance 
for the fact that she was a woman. When 
she found herself in love and engaged, 
she felt that all her past planning and 
hopes were useless and saw only the 
single domestic role for herself. The 
counselor helped her to visualize the 
different stages of her future life, includ- 
ing the long postparental career period. 
She is now ready to plan for a life which 
accepts her femininity but is not limited 
by it. This change has raised many 
questions in her mind. For the first 
time she has become intellectually inter- 
ested in women—their lives, their roles, 
their opportunities, their problems. She 
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wants information, and she wants it in 
depth. 

To meet this need, exemplified par- 
ticularly strongly in this woman but 
present also in many others, a seminar on 
The Educated Woman in the United 
States is being offered in the Family 
Life Department. Preference is given 
to junior and senior women with a B 
or better average, and enrollment is 
limited to twenty-five. The course is 
administered by a coordinator, with 
actual class meetings being taught by 
guest lecturers who are specialists in 
their particular fields. The topics to be 
covered include manpower needs and 
educational resources, psychological fac- 
tors in the determination of women’s 
roles, the economic choices of women as 
consumers and investors, family roles 
including both husband-wife relations 
and parent-child relations, the roles of 
women in community activities, voca- 
tional planning, and a historical and 
cross-cultural survey of women’s roles. 
Top-ranking talent, both within and out- 
side the university community, is repre- 
sented among the speakers, who include 
specialists in manpower, higher educa- 
tion, psychiatry, family sociology, child 
development, community activities, and 
vocational counseling. These lecturers 
specify their own reading assignments, 
which include readings from such 
sources as Women’s Two Roles by Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein,* Work in the 
Lives of Married Women by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council,?, Margaret 
Mead’s Male and Female,* and The Citi- 
zen Volunteer edited by Nathan Cohen.‘ 
In addition to the regular reading as- 
signments, each student writes a term 


*New York: Humanities Press. 

*New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. 

*New York: William Morrow & Co., 1949. 
New York: New American Library, 1955 
(paper). 

*New York: Harper & Bros., 1961. 
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paper on a vocation of special interest 
to her, including consideration of how 
competence can be maintained during 
the family years and the possible inte- 
gration of familial and professional 
roles. 

In summary, the first phase of the 
program operates in three ways, aiming 
at widespread attitude change, individ- 
ual life planning, and an intellectual 
understanding of the changing roles of 
women in the social order. 


Continuing education opportunities for 
the young mother and homemaker 


The second, or intellectual mainte- 
nance, phase of the program is not yet 
fully under way. The women who are 
undergraduates today will be the clien- 
tele of this part of the program tomorrow. 
Exactly how it will work cannot be fore- 
seen in detail; we can only list pos- 
sibilities that will be explored. 

First, it must be understood that the 
Minnesota Plan is not a curriculum, nor 
a college, nor a superinstitution. Rather 
it is a facilitating agency. One of its 
functions is to encourage and facilitate 
the use of existing educational resources. 
There are many such resources, both 
within the university itself and outside 
it. Making their existence known and 
encouraging women to use them in a 
planned and effective way will be one 
of the functions of the Minnesota Plan. 
Thus, graduating seniors will be helped 
in their plans to take evening courses 
in the Extension Division, to take cor- 
respondence courses, to register for day 
classes as adult special students, to make 
use of television courses for credit or 
otherwise, and, in general, to exploit the 
offerings of community and of univer- 
sity. 

In some cases the Minnesota Plan has 
served as a stimulus to the development 
of new types of courses available to 
women using the plan but not restricted 
tothem. Inthe Correspondence Depart- 
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ment of the Extension Division, for 
example, independent advanced study 
through correspondence is being tested. 
The advanced student with a _ well- 
developed idea of an academic project 
may apply to the Correspondence De- 
partment for help in setting up a plan- 
ning conference with a faculty member, 
after which the student will proceed in- 
dependently, corresponding with the pro- 
fessor as problems develop or as the work 
nears completion. Projects carried out 
in this way could either duplicate work 
of advanced courses not offered through 
regular correspondence study or could 
be individually conceived and quite un- 
like any existing course offering. 

In the years to come it may also be 
possible to expand special curricular of- 
ferings designed to meet the needs of 
the recent graduate who is not currently 
employed professionally. A quarterly 
colloquium, annual week-end institutes, 
monthly seminars—all pitched at an 
appropriate level and with realistically 
demanding preparatory assignments— 
might be suitable media. In some cases 
these may be technical in nature, al- 
though in other instances they may be 
broadly conceived liberal arts offerings. 
Ordinarily, no credit will be offered. 

Credit, in fact, is a minor concern of 
the woman who seeks mainly to keep 
her competence current. Graduate cred- 
its in the university's master’s degree 
program expire at the end of seven years, 
and undergraduate credits are of no 
value to the woman who has already 
earned the baccalaureate degree. How- 
ever, it will become important to her to 
have evidence of her continuing educa- 
tion program, and for this purpose the 
Minnesota Plan is inaugurating a record- 
keeping system. For each woman who 
requests it, a cumulative record will be 
maintained, where evidence of her aca- 
demic and relevant nonacademic accom- 
plishments through the years will be col- 
lected in one place. When she is ready, 
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at a later date, to seek admission to 
graduate school or to the labor market, 
the record will show that she has not 
allowed deterioration to set in through- 
out the homemaking years. 

Although the second phase of the pro- 
gram has no certified clientele—in the 
same sense as the women who were 
exposed to our discussions, counseling, 
or seminar as undergraduates—we do 
have a number of fairly young women 
who are requesting the services we 
think of as belonging to the third phase. 
In fact, about 60 of our 270 applicants 
are mothers of preschool children. Some 
of these women have lured us into a 
function we never expected to become 
involved in—baby sitting. “Build us an 
on-campus baby-sitting service,” they 
said, and we have tried. At the present 
moment, things stand this way: a student 
religious foundation has offered the use 
of its Sunday school rooms on a trial 
basis; a commercial baby-sitting agency 
has signified its ability to provide sitters 
for the hours of the day when most of 
the women would be attending classes, 
and a group of Minnesota Plan mothers 
has met and agreed to take over prob- 
lems of organization from this point on. 
Whether such a service will actually ma- 
terialize remains to be seen. We think 
it will. And we suspect that if it does, 
its existence may stimulate the return to 
school of many women who would never 
otherwise have considered such a step. 


Assistance for the mature woman 


Twenty years from now, if all our 
dreams come true, there will be no rusty 
women in the state of Minnesota (ex- 
cept, of course, some recent emigrants 
from other states). But right now the 
Minnesota Plan has been in operation 
for less than a year, and the community 
is full of women who need—not rust- 
proofing—but rust removal. There are 
at present about 270 such women 
whose needs the third phase of our 
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strategic program is attempting to meet. 

They are a heterogeneous group. Their 
ages range from eighteen to sixty-two. 
Their educational backgrounds range 
from the completion of the eighth grade 
through high school, college, and mas- 
ter’s degrees to one with the doctorate. 
Their ambitions are equally varied: per- 
sonal enrichment, vocational upgrading, 
bachelor’s degrees, higher degrees, and 
career shifts are all fairly frequently men- 
tioned. Four women want to work for 
the M.D., and several want to earn the 
Ph.D. Some are single, and one has a 
husband and seven children. 

For many of these women the most 
important thing the Minnesota Plan has 
done is exist. The fact that educators 
have formally recognized that there is a 
problem and a need has encouraged and 
motivated them—has, in fact, energized 
them—into action. Publicity about the 
program has been an integral part of its 
operation, not mere frosting on the cake. 
Every newspaper and magazine article 
that describes the plan, every meeting at 
which it is the subject for a lecture or 
discussion, brings new applicants. Per- 
haps even more important than the ap- 
plicants we see are the affected women 
we hear about indirectly but never see 
in person. “Mrs. J kept hearing about 
your plan, and she used to be something 
of a mathematician, you know. Well, 
she’s gone back to the university and is 
taking refresher work in math. I under- 
stand that she’s thinking of preparing for 
work in computer programming a little 
later.” Of course, we have no way of 
knowing how many such women there 
are, but we do have evidence that they 
exist. In the future they may be in the 
majority, and this is, perhaps, the ideal 
situation. 

Most of the women we hear about need 
more than a push, however. They need 
information or counseling or both. Their 
problems range from simple ones that 
can be solved merely by giving some vital 
bit of information to those so complex 
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and demanding that they are insoluble. 
The first kind of problem is exemplified 
by the woman who is trying to obtain 
a bachelor’s degree through evening 
classes. She would like to move faster, 
but says that she cannot attend day 
classes because “My children are still in 
school and I can’t go full time.” She 
needs to know that she can attend day 
classes on a part-time basis, and once she 
has this information, she may be able to 
proceed on her own for some time. Be- 
cause we found that university bulletins 
left many questions unanswered (includ- 
ing the question of which bulletins to ask 
for), we mimeographed and distributed 
our own booklet on Adult Education Re- 
sources at the University of Minnesota. 
This is forwarded routinely to every 
woman who requests application blanks 
for the Minnesota Plan. 

There are counseling problems that are 
difficult but soluble. The forty-five-year- 
old woman with a bachelor’s degree but 
no vocational preparation who must pre- 
pare to help support her family in the 
years ahead presents a real challenge to 
the counselor. So does the woman with 
a twenty-year-old degree in a pre-social- 
work curriculum who refuses to take 
graduate study because she claims she is 
already a social worker. So do many 
others with diverse nonvocational prob- 
lems. But for these problems there are 
solutions, and client and counselor work 
them out together, sometimes with a 
referral elsewhere in the university or to 
an outside agency. 

Some problems are virtually insoluble. 
A woman from a remote rural area writes 
to ask how she can obtain a bachelor’s 
degree. She is already doing correspond- 
ence study, but because of family re- 
sponsibilities she cannot complete more 
than one course per year. There is no 
state, private, or community college 
within commuting distance of her home. 
She correctly concludes that at her pres- 
ent rate of progress she will not be able 
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to complete her degree for many years 
and requests that we speed the process 
up somehow. Since her basic need seems 
to be for extra hours in the day, we can 
only counsel patience and remind her 
that children do grow up. A single 
woman, employed during the day and 
entirely dependent upon her own rather 
meager earnings, has completed through 
evening classes some of the requirements 
for a degree in education. She now needs 
those courses requiring observation and 
practice teaching, which, of course, are 
available only in the daytime hours. Ob- 
viously, the requirements of her job and 
of the degree are unalterably incom- 
patible, though a loan or scholarship as- 
sistance might enable her to take time off 
from her job to complete her courses. 

Fortunately, enough problems are sol- 
uble to make our counselor feel that she 
is being of real help, and enough are 
simple to enable her to help many women 
rather than a troubled few. Interest- 
ingly enough, the number of obvious 
dilettantes has been very small. Perhaps 
even more surprisingly, the number of 
those whose real need is for psycho- 
therapy rather than vocational and edu- 
cational counseling has also been small. 
For the most part, the counselor’s serv- 
ices have been appropriately and effec- 
tively utilized. 

The need for intellectual rust removal 
has stimulated the development of a new 
type of curricular offering in the Ex- 
tension Division. In 1957, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cless, now codirector of the Minnesota 
Plan, as assistant for liberal arts programs 
to the dean of the Extension Division, 
was given the assignment of building 
new and imaginative liberal arts pro- 
grams for that division. Believing that 
the most effective programs are those 
directed to a particular audience, she 
selected as her audience a number of 
educated women whom she knew well 
and whose need for such programs was 
not being met. The first special seminar 
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for this group started one year in advance 
of the Minnesota Plan as a whole. 

The students were seventeen women 
whose ages ranged from thirty-five to 
sixty. They were a hand-picked group, 
chosen for a variety of reasons including 
civic responsibilities and known intel- 
lectual vigor. All but three held bac- 
calaureate degrees, and three held mas- 
ter’s degrees. A few were single career 
women but most were primarily mothers, 
and two were grandmothers. Professor 
Ralph Ross, chairman of the university's 
humanities program, was faculty adviser 
for the course, which was taught by many 
distinguished members of the university 
faculty. Topics ranged through the 
physical and biological sciences, the hu- 
manities, sociology, psychology, and 
economics, with a unifying emphasis on 
method. An aim throughout was to 
bring the students up to date in the de- 
velopment of these fields since their col- 
lege graduation fifteen to thirty years 
before. 

The mechanics of scheduling were de- 
cided upon by the students themselves. 
They agreed to meet every two weeks 
throughout the year, for a full three-hour 
session each time. At the end of each 
session they continued their discussion 
through lunch at the faculty club. In 
addition, three “in-residence” meetings 
were held. These were intensive day- 
and-a-half meetings at the Center for 
Continuation Study, designed to sum up 
what had gone before in the lectures on 
each of three areas—the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the arts. The 
3 a.M. discussions on Newton's laws, 
' free will and determinism, and James 
Joyce’s Ulysses recaptured much of the 
flavor of vigorous college bull sessions. 

Reading assignments were carefully 
chosen. Eschewing both standard text- 
books and sensational and oversimpli- 
fied lay presentations, faculty members 
combed the book lists for high-quality 
nonfiction books directed toward the 
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serious, intelligent, and educated non- 
specialist. One such book per month 
was considered a stiff but manageable 
assignment, and the students found 
themselves immersed in Bertrand Rus- 
sells The ABC of Relativity,s George 
Gamow’s The Birth and Death of the 
Sun,* Heredity, Race, and Society by L. 
C. Dunn and T. Dobzhansky,’ and others 
of similar quality. In addition, each stu- 
dent was expected to write a term paper, 
though not all of them accomplished this. 
Ordinarily, credit is not given, but if a 
student later matriculates in a college of 
the university, she may obtain credit by 
petition. 

Classes were of the seminar type, and 
discussion was sometimes so vigorous as 
to startle professors accustomed to under- 
graduate deference and reticence. Fur- 
thermore, the discussion continued when 
the students met (as they frequently did) 
at social gatherings and elsewhere. Hus- 
bands of the students, some of whom 
originally regarded the project as more 
well-directed busy work, became more 
and more involved with their wives’ as- 
signments and often ended up frankly 
envious of the opportunity the women 
were enjoying. 

In short, New Worlds of Knowledge, 
as the seminar has since been titled, was 
an unalloyed success. When the Min- 
nesota Plan came into being, this seminar 
was incorporated into the program, and 
a second seminar, entitled The Arts of 
Reading and taught primarily by Pro- 
fessor Ross, was developed. Many of its 
students are among the graduates of New 
Worlds. In all, 44 women are enrolled 
in these two classes this year. How- 
ever, the first third of the new seminar 
was recorded on video tape and broad- 
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cast over the city’s educational television 
channel, so it actually reached many 
more. Two new seminars, one on the 
sciences and one on anthropology, are 
being developed for 1961-62. 

There are some needs of the returnees 
that we cannot meet now but hope to be 
able to meet in the future. One of these 
is for financial assistance. Next year, our 
budget includes $500 allocated for schol- 
arship aid, and for the following year, 
$1,000. These are small sums, and we 
do not know how they will be distributed. 
The fact that we have them, however, 
means that we must solicit applications, 
and, thus, we shall soon be in possession 
of objective evidence about the extent of 
the need for scholarship support. 

A second need is for placement assist- 
ance. One of the objectives of the pro- 
gram is the full utilization of the state’s 
resources of educated womanpower. Ob- 
viously, the final step in the achievement 
of this aim is going to be placement in 
appropriate paid or volunteer jobs. Next 
year a placement worker will assume the 
responsibility for developing or discover- 
ing part-time jobs and at-home jobs for 
women, as well as for providing the con- 
ventional type of liaison between employ- 
ers and those seeking employment. It 
seems to us in prospect that this service 
will offer a unique opportunity for co- 
ordination among counseling, educa- 
tional, and placement functions. Among 
our applicants are many women who 
sincerely want to plan for paid employ- 
ment at a professional level starting per- 
haps five years from now. In the mean- 
time, they are willing to obtain whatever 
educatioi: and training are necessary. 
With a placement worker to explore the 
community's needs, working in close con- 
junction with the counselor, it should be 
possible to channel the energies of the 
women with flexible plans into the most 
valuable and needed vocations. 
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Administrative organization of 
the Minnesota Plan 


So much for the Minnesota Plan itself. 
Let us examine briefly the administrative 
structure under which the program is 
organized. We have two guiding prin- 
ciples, and the details of administration 
follow naturally from these. First, this is 
an all-university program, not to be 
identified with any one college or di- 
vision of the university. Policy decisions 
are made by a six-member administrative 
committee, including four deans and the 
codirectors of the Minnesota Plan. The 
day-to-day implementation of policy is 
in the hands of the directors. 

Our second principle is that, foreseeing 
the day when there will be no founda- 
tion grant to support the Minnesota Plan, 
we are building into, rather than onto, 
existing agencies. This means, in effect, 
that we are not setting up new facilities, 
but are using our funds to supplement 
the offerings already available, whether 
these be in the Student Counseling 
Bureau, the Placement Bureau, or the 
academic curriculum. Thus we are in- 
filtrating, with the eventual goal that, like 
a successful public health program, we 
may put ourselves out of business by 
making our aims and our methods every- 
body’s aims and methods. 

A final word: When we talk about the 
program, we are usually quite concrete 
about our objectives. But we are dream- 
ers too, and we can see beyond the goals 
to which we officially aspire. Other 
dreamers may be stimulated by a mere 
mention of the aspects of American life 
which could be affected by the wide- 
spread development of programs such 
as this—undergraduate motivation, men- 
tal health, the happiness and productivity 
of our aging population, and the further 
development of education as a truly con- 
tinuing process. We can see our program 
as one small step toward the broad goal 
of the full and appropriate utilization 
of human talents and resources. 
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MARY I. BUNTING 


VENTS, circumstances, individuals, 
E; and a problem may sometimes com- 
bine spontaneously in a natural con- 
fluence that leads to profound changes. 
Radcliffe College believes that such a 
confluence is in the making in the edu- 
cation of women in the United States 
and that, imaginatively channeled, it can 
be made to produce powerfully bene- 
ficial results. 


The premises 


The explosion of knowledge now 
reverberating in every field of human 
activity carries implications for the 
modern world that become vividly ap- 
parent as one examines the dilemma 
facing educated women. Each person, 
and particularly the intellectually able, 
must make a systematic effort to keep in 
touch with ever-changing developments 
in his own field of interest or be left hope- 
lessly behind. No longer can any man or 
woman expect to be living and working 
twenty years from now as he or she is liv- 
ing and working today. A comprehension 
of the inevitability of this sort of change 
poses problems that, while not unique, 
are certainly acute for educated women. 
Obviously, women who plan their lives 
to include major responsibilities in the 
home during their early adult years face 
special handicaps in keeping pace for 
which they as individuals and society 
as a whole must make allowance. The 
astonishing rate at which new knowledge 
is created and applied, together with 
increasing longevity, makes it impera- 
tive then that we plan higher education 
not as a preparation for, but as a con- 
tinuing part of, adult life. 


For almost a century women in 


America have been free to explore the 
myriad separate and interacting worlds 
that form the realms of higher educa- 
tion. By and large, however, and with 
some notable exceptions, there has been 
no clear, consistent, directed purpose 
in their educational patterns; only sel- 
dom is a brilliant record in student years 
sustained in serious intellectual produc- 
tivity throughout a woman’s life. This 
remains true, despite the fact that edu- 
cation at all levels has been extended to 
women so that no fields remain closed 
to them and there are virtually none in 
which some women have not excelled. 

The simpler society which first offered 
formal collegiate education to women 
debated and decided the simpler‘ ques- 
tions: First, should a woman be well 
educated; second, where; and third, how. 
The answers were fairly simple, too: 
Yes, in any institution of higher Jearn- 
ing, and following traditional curricula 
and methods for any profession that 
would accept her. Our more complex 
and more sophisticated society has only 
recently begun to realize that the most 
important questions have rarely been 
asked and never fully answered. Why 
should women be well educated? And 
perhaps even more basic: Where should 
that education lead beyond the vague 
assumption that an educated mother will 
be better able to cultivate intellectual 
values in her children? 

Although once the woman who desired 
and obtained a college education was 
regarded with suspicion and even occa- 
sionally with distaste, this has not been 
the case for a very long time. No one 
now begrudges a woman either college 
or advanced degrees merely because she 
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is a woman. Quite the contrary, as a 
glance at the college application figures 
for women demonstrates all too dramat- 
ically. But acceptance of the educated 
woman as a creatively functioning figure 
in our culture and in the economy of our 
society was excended reluctantly and 
slowly and is still limited. To some de- 
gree this attitude derived from the use 
the first women college graduates made 
of their advanced educations. Too often 
and understandably they became crusad- 
ers and reformers, passionate, fearless, 
articulate, but also, at times, loud. A 
stereotype of the educated woman grew 
up in the popular mind and, concur- 
rently, a prejudice against both the 
stereotype and the education. 

Today, several generations later, the 
bitter battles for women’s rights are 
history. The cause has been won. The 
stereotype has disappeared and, with it, 
the hard prejudice. But not altogether. 
For there is still prevalent a form of anti- 
intellectualism which insists that what- 
ever her aspirations, a woman must 
eventually choose between career and 
marriage, and that if she attempts to 
combine the two, both will suffer and 
the marriage probably the more keenly. 
Hence, the argument runs, society suffers. 

Here, at least, there is some logic in 
the evolution of the attitude. A woman, 
educated or not, when she marries is 
dominated by her biological role of child- 
bearing and child rearing and by her 
psychological role in relation to her hus- 
band. She also has the traditional re- 
sponsibility of homemaking but here, in 
an underlying contradiction that gives 
rise to additional complications, the 
modern woman frequently finds herself 
technologically only half-employed by 
an abundance of machines and gadgets. 
The domestic economy plays its part as 
well. The husband as the primary 
source of income must put the require- 
ments of his own career before those of 
his wife. And even the most intellec- 
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tually ambitious woman cannot quarrel 
with this if the preservation of her mar- 
riage is important to her. 

A tacit recognition of these facts has 
led to a luxurious ambiguity in the 
present-day education of women: It has 
been assumed that while women are as 
educable as men, their intellectual de- 
velopment and performance need not 
continue beyond their middle twenties 
or whenever marriage claims them. 
Domestic responsibilities and preoccupa- 
tions will draw them off, insulating and 
isolating them, and the loss to themselves 
and to society, the waste of trained brain 
power they represent must be accepted 
philosophically or, better perhaps, ig- 
nored. 

Nor is this simply an outgrowth of 
male pride or prejudice. It is a belief 
commonly held, one in which the ma- 
jority of women concur, some compla- 
cently, and some because they see no 
alternative. But it is also a belief that 
is wholly out of date in today’s world 
of immeasurable intellectual, economic, 
and political demands and opportunities, 
and one that is essentially undemocratic. 
It is a negation of the promise that each 
individual shall have the opportunity to 
develop and use his or her potential 
abilities to the fullest. This belief de- 
notes a pose of luxury we can no longer 
afford. 

Furthermore, the effect of this waste 
on the intellectually gifted woman her- 
self and on her family can be severely 
handicapping. Many years of her life 
may have been spent in the disciplined 
work and persistent effort that bring her 
to an insight and a proficiency in some 
field of knowledge. Then, when she mar- 
ries and has children, she finds herself, 
as a rule, separated from her field and 
within a few years out of touch with 
everything new that has arisen in the 
interim. Thus, even if she chooses to 
return to her profession at some later 
date, she finds herself outdistanced and 
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a drag, where once she would have been 
a significant asset. The opportunities 
once available to her no longer exist. An 
understanding of her isolation can be 
particularly disastrous for the woman 
with professional training or comparable 
attainments, and she restlessly seeks 
some substitute outlet for the mental 
energy that propelled her into advanced 
study originally. But there are usually 
few satisfactory substitutes for such 
women. 

The same sense of stagnation strikes 
the woman with a bachelor’s degree and 
no specialized training. In her case the 
lack of orientation may be still more 
poignant, as she is beset with ambitions 
without even theoretical goals. And this 
sense of stagnation can become a malig- 
nant factor in even the best of marriages 
when the gifted woman must spend her 
time inventing ways to employ herself 
mentally, and failing, or only half suc- 
ceeding, may turn against the marriage 
itself in sheer frustration. 

The implications inherent in our so- 
ciety’s failure to value and use trained 
feminine talent are quickly communi- 
cated to the next generation. The mother 
whose education has led merely to per- 
sonal frustration tends unwittingly to 
stifle the curiosity and ambition of the 
son as well as the daughter. It is, in- 
deed, in the home that cultural values 
are transmitted. If, furthermore, the 
mother’s sense of fulfillment centers 
simply around the provision for her chil- 
dren’s creature comforts and does not 
also embrace dedication to broad human 
concerns and adventures, their vision and 
self-discipline will surely be limited. The 
drama of example is usually much more 
effective in instilling intellectual interests 
in the young than is the repetition of 
precept. 

For once we seem to be faced with a 
major problem for which important 
remedial measures are both apparent 
and possible. The pattern of women’s 
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lives is different from men’s during their 
early adult years. If they are to continue 
their education or to use it during this 
period, we must provide appropriately 
designed part-time opportunities. Hither- 
to we have been far more concerned, 
it would seem, with the package than 
with the product. That we have not 
made any respectable attempt to meet 
the special educational needs of women 
in the past is the clearest possible evi- 
dence of the fact that our educational 
objectives have been geared exclusively 
to the vocational patterns of men. 

In changing that emphasis, however, 
our goal should not be to equip and 
encourage women to compete with men. 
The advancement of knowledge, the 
achievement of progress is not funda- 
mentally a race between individuals or 
nations but a total of human enterprise. 
Women, because they are not generally 
the principal breadwinners, can _per- 
haps be most useful as the trail breakers, 
working along the bypaths, doing the 
unusual job that men cannot afford to 
gamble on. There is always room on the 
fringes even when competition in the in- 
tellectual market places is keen. The un- 
explored is boundless. 

To work in this way, a woman’s moti- 
vation must spring from genuine curiosi- 
ties and concerns. Unfortunately, since 
our society has not expected women to 
use their talents and training importantly 
in scholarship, medicine, research, poli- 
tics, religion, or a host of other fields, it 
is not surprising that their motivation 
as a rule has been to win approval or, 
in some cases, to compete. In neither 
case is the woman led to discover the 
particular niche, to focus on the unrec- 
ognized possibility, to cultivate the un- 
usual interest that could result in her 
greatest personal satisfaction and most 
valuable contribution. 

As one studies the situation of the in- 
tellectual woman in modern society, the 
nature, scope, and significance of the 
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problem are abundantly evident and the 
necessity for innovation leading to reso- 
lution clearly urgent. Radcliffe College, 
which from its founding has been con- 
cerned with the long view in the educa- 
tion of women, recognizes that the 
established routes must be widened. 
Radcliffe has for many years offered 
formal graduate training to women and 
supplemented this with an extensive 
schedule of advanced seminars in a great 
variety of subjects. These programs 
alone, however, are not adequate to over- 
come the present difficulty that comes 
with functional isolation from the grow- 
ing edge of knowledge. 

New measures are needed to help ful- 
fill new expectations. Radcliffe believes 
that the time has come to embark on a 
wholly new exploratory venture beyond 
orthodox higher education. It sees this 
venture in relation to a basic question 
many thoughtful people have been 
pondering for years: Given the vast 
amount of leisure constantly being ac- 
cumulated in an ever more efficient 
industrial society, how can that leisure 
best be used? The changing pace and 
shifting patterns of contemporary life 
bring to every educational institution 
the challenge to find ways of helping 
each individual lead a more creative life. 
In establishing its experimental program, 
the Institute for Independent Study, 
Radcliffe hopes to provide some small 
measure of response to that challenge 
for women. But the principles under- 
lying its founding are equally applicable 
to men. It is the philosophy that no in- 
dividual’s talents should go unrealized 
for lack of opportunity to develop them 
and if the opportunities do not now exist, 
it is the business of educational institu- 
tions to bring them into being. 


Description of the program 


Radcliffe College has established the 
Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study 
as an earnest of its belief that the edu- 
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cated woman has a potential of achieve- 
ment that she should be allowed and 
enabled to fulfill. It hopes that in this 
exploration of more effective ways and 
means to help women put their talents 
and training to more productive and 
personally satisfying use, we shall re- 
cover a vital, but long-neglected, na- 
tional resource and point the way to 
greater realization of our historic hu- 
manistic ideals. 

Although its purposes are clear, the 
institute’s formal programs are highly 
experimental and subject to modification 
and revision as time and experience in- 
dicate. Radcliffe recognizes that there 
are many approaches which could be 
made to solutions of the complex ques- 
tions with which the institute will be 
concerned; it hopes that from those it 
has chosen, others, perhaps even more 
direct and effectual, may emerge. 

General policies and procedures of the 
institute are determined by an Executive 
Committee to whom the director and her 
staff are responsible. In addition, a group 
of outstanding scholars and distinguished 
men and women representing a broad 
sweep of interests serve as consultants 
so that the spirit of the institute can be 
kept continually fresh, imaginative, and 
enterprising. Although an integral part 
of Radcliffe College, the institute is sup- 
ported by independent funds. 


The associate scholars 


The associate scholar program has 
been designed for gifted women who 
wish to carry on independent scholarly 
or creative projects on a part-time basis. 
They will be appointed annually and 
need not, of course, be Radcliffe alumnae. 
The associate scholars generally will be 
women who hold an advanced degree or 
its equivalent in achievement and status, 
but the selection of scholars is not de- 
pendent on rigid academic requirements. 
They may be concerned with any reach 
of scholarship or creative art. Their par- 
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ticular fields of interest are not important; 
what is essential is that they be able to 
show evidence of past accomplishment 
and the promise of purposeful activity 
in a specific plan of work which they will 
be required to detail as a condition of 
their selection for the institute. It is 
recognized that the needs and qualifica- 
tions of creative artists are distinctive and 
that they require special consideration. 

The typical associate scholar may be 
a woman in her middle thirties who, as 
a graduate student, made an arresting, 
critical study of a little-known historical 
figure but who, in the intervening years, 
has been unable to pursue her subject to 
the point where she could make a sig- 
nificant contribution to knowledge. Her 
appointment as an associate scholar will 
give her the impetus, the freedom, and 
the means to do just this. Or, she may be 
a painter whose life has become so full 
she can produce only occasional paint- 
ings; or a writer with two published 
novels who has been unable to summon 
the sustained concentration to write a 
third; or a composer; or a sculptor. Her 
medium is irrelevant; what matters is her 
intent and ability. The institute’s con- 
cern will be to enable her to free her 
time and her mind in order to develop 
and realize her talent. These, of course, 
are simply hypothetical examples. Wom- 
en from every discipline and intellectual 
vocation will be eligible for institute 
consideration. 

The institute offers to the associate 
scholar time that is free of personal pres- 
sures and obligations; a place to work; 
the facilities of a great university, from 
libraries to laboratories, from museums 
to computers; and the companionship 
and guidance of authorities in a hundred 
fields. It will provide the financial means 
for the qualified woman to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity on a part-time 
basis without abandoning her domestic 
responsibilities. It offers her a way to 
continue or to renew her commitment 
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to her area of specialized knowledge and 
to make the contribution for which she 
has prepared. Hopefully, once she has 
been made visible professionally through 
her work at the institute, she will be 
claimed for further activity—in an aca- 
demic institution, in government, in 
business, in industry, in the arts. 

The program for associate scholars is 
directed primarily to the talented woman 
who, after marriage, finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to continue to be intel- 
lectually creative without assistance. 

As a practical matter it was antici- 
pated that scholars would be drawn 
largely from the Boston area. However, 
in some special cases, highly qualified 
women who can conveniently spend a 
year in Cambridge may also be eligible 
for an institute appointment. This diver- 
sity of background can bring added 
strength to Radcliffe and permit the op- 
portunities provided by the institute to 
serve women drawn from, and returning 
to, far-flung communities. 

Although the associate scholars will 
be offered the utmost individual latitude 
and freedom in the pursuit of their proj- 
ects, scholarly and creative, it is hoped 
that through the medium of informal 
seminars and social contacts with one 
another, they may gradually and spon- 
taneously form themselves into an inner 
community of scholars in fact as well as 
in title. 

During its first year the institute’s re- 
sources and energies are to be concen- 
trated on the program for associate 
scholars, which by virtue of being part 
time is both unique and vital. Plans 
have already been drawn, however, for 
extending the institute’s domain of in- 
terest to include a number of other likely 
prospects. 


Resident and research fellows 


Each year a small number of women 
who are already notable as scholars or 
creative artists or professional women 
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who have been able to maintain con- 
tinuous careers will be invited to come 
from all over the world to spend a year 
or more as resident fellows of the insti- 
tute. They will be extended all the facili- 
ties available to associate scholars and 
given time to reflect, to initiate or con- 
solidate research, to outline and execute 
new books—in short, to work for the 
future on projects for which their usual 
commitments may never leave time. 
Ordinarily, they will be granted stipends 
commensurate with their professional 
positions. 


Educational guidance 


The response to the announcement of 
the institute has brought clear evidence 
of the growing demand among educated 
women for informed and practical ad- 
vice on how to use their time, talents, 
and training more effectively. An im- 
portant fuaction of the institute, then, 
will be to provide such guidance and 
counseling to women who seek it. The 
object of such guidance will be to show 
the ambitious woman how she may uti- 
lize the educational resources of her own 
community to achieve the intellectual 
fulfillment for which she is searching. 


Conferences 


In the search for promising ventures 
that will occupy the institute, several 
other programs suggest themselves as 
worth examining experimentally. Among 
these might be conferences designed for 
women who work in relative isolation. 
Women interested in science writing 
might constitute one such group. Wom- 
en in banking and finance who have few 
opportunities to meet and exchange 
ideas with colleagues might form 
another. Others could be designed for 
women interested in urban renewal or 
the problems of immigrants in their com- 
munities. The conferences would be 
planned to bring such women from dis- 
tant points for periods of time from a 
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week end to several weeks to meet with 
one another and with faculty members 
and other authorities. They would thus 
be given a new channel through which to 
inform themselves of new developments 
and new ideas within their fields. In 
effect, the institute will assist them in 
maintaining their momentum. 


Institute affiliates 


In a very few areas such as medicine, 
for example, when social needs are par- 
ticularly pressing, women with appro- 
priate graduate degrees and important 
vocational objectives will be permitted 
to become affiliates of the institute in 
order to obtain specialized advanced 
training. It is hoped that affiliates may 
receive financial assistance similar to 
that offered to associate scholars. 


Research 


One of the primary functions of the 
institute will be to conduct intensive re- 
search on the very questions which gave 
rise to the creation of the institute itself. 
For example, what are the nature and 
qualities of the educated woman’s moti- 
vations and ambitions, her response to 
the difficult dual role of individual and 
wife? What changes might be made in 
the undergraduate education of woman, 
both in method and philosophy, to stimu- 
late the educated woman to plan her 
life so as to use her education more 
satisfyingly and to build on it indefi- 
nitely? 

Since women, as a rule, are not guided 
by the same strenuous vocational pres- 
sures as men, an attempt might be made 
to detect and evaluate just what factors 
are determining and common to the 
shaping of their lives. Some of this re- 
search, of which there has been a con- 
spicuous lack in the past, may well be 
undertaken by interested associate schol- 
ars as well as by special research units 
on the staff of the institute. As the re- 
search becomes both more extensive and 
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more refined, new needs in the education 
of women will undoubtedly be uncov- 
ered, and it will be one of the institute's 
aims to develop an understanding of 
those needs and plans to meet them. 

Because the institute is experimental, 
one of its constant efforts will be the 
evaluation and interpretation of its own 
work. Where analyses of current pro- 
grams may seem useful for general 
guidance, they will be made available 
to other academic institutions or inter- 
ested individuals. 


The Institute and Radcliffe students 


While the associate scholars are con- 
tinuing or renewing their own intellec- 
tual lives, they will, we hope, be acting 
as a positive and powerful force in the 
lives of the undergraduate and graduate 
students of Radcliffe. In addition to the 
enrichment that their scholarship will 
bring, it is thought that by their influence 
and example they may do much to 
strengthen the motive and clarify the 
direction of many an undergraduate’s 
approach to her education. Those schol- 
ars who are married women with family 
responsibilities will demonstrate that 
waste and dispersal are not the inevi- 
table end for the years of discipline that 
lead to a degree, from A.B. to Ph.D. 
Simply by their presence at the institute, 
they should serve to illustrate the unique 
personal satisfaction to be derived from 
the focused use of one’s mind. 

Further, the hope is that in the course 
of time there might emerge in the under- 
graduate a new psychology through 
which she would not necessarily look 
upon her married life as an automatic 
termination of her obligation to use her 
education extensively and meaningfully. 
Rather, as she senses the new expecta- 
tions the world holds for her, she could 
come to think of the early years of mar- 
riage as offering new freedom and an 
unparalleled opportunity to experiment 
intellectually, to extend and deepen her 
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understanding, and to explore as well as 
prepare for the interesting possibilities 
and choices available to her in the future. 

All too frequently the undergraduate 
fails to take the long view of herself, her 
education, and, indeed, her life.. To 
many a girl of eighteen or twenty, the 
age of forty is an impossible projection. 
And while most undergraduate men can 
see their years of preparation in relation 
to the stimulating and satisfying activi- 
ties that will occupy their adult lives, 
many a woman undergraduate seeks only 
to reconcile herself to an acceptance of 
the unexpected. She lives from year to 
year, if not from day to day. But 
through her associations with the schol- 
ars of the institute, the undergraduate 
may be encouraged to look beyond her 
student years and to shape coherent 
plans toward exciting objectives for her 
future as a mature and intellectually re- 
sponsible woman. 

At a more modest level, it is believed 
that embedding an active center of re- 
search within Radcliffe, with the possi- 
bility of student participation in certain 
forms of the research and related semi- 
nars, will add additional dimensions to 
the depth and range of a Radcliffe edu- 
cation. Such contacts would help to give 
Radcliffe undergraduate and graduate 
students as well as the scholars them- 
selves a measure of the challenge and in- 
terdisciplinary enrichment that are now 
provided for Harvard men through close 
and continuous association with the tu- 
tors in their houses. 


The response 


The response to the establishment of 
the Radcliffe institute has been dramatic 
—indeed almost overwhelming—and has 
given striking proof that the assumptions 
underlying its creation were soundly 
based in fact and not simply the product 
of wistful, wishful thinking. With no 
planned publicity beyond the formal an- 
nouncement to the press, word of the in- 
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stitute spread with astonishing speed and 
thoroughness. A deluge of inquiries and 
informal applications has ensued from 
all parts of the United States and from 
various foreign countries. 

Given its present limited resources and 
the belief that the experiment can: best 
be tested on a small scale, the institute 
will accept approximately twenty women 
as its first group of associate scholars. 
Almost ten times that number of quali- 
fied candidates have applied. With such 
diversity of background, need, and quali- 
fication to choose among, the selection 
process itself has had to be experimental 
and pragmatic. As with all experiments, 
some error must be anticipated, but we 
hope to learn from our mistakes as well 
as our successes. 

The range and variety of the appli- 
cants’ fields of interest is an illuminating 
comment on women’s potential for crea- 
tivity and scholarship, for there is scarcely 
a discipline that is not represented. And 
within the disciplines, specialization ex- 
tends over a wide arc from ancient nu- 
mismatics to endocrine physiology, from 
Renaissance comedy to urban renewal. 
However different their interests, these 
women share one distinctive quality: an 
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intense determination to make ever more 
effective use of their gifts and education. 
It is to help them succeed in this deter- 
mination that the Radcliffe institute has 
been founded. 

Although the application period for 
the first group of associate scholars has 
now closed, the institute will again be 
reviewing applications in October of 
1961 for future groups. It seems ap- 
parent already that the institute will not 
soon lack for applicants. 

The Radcliffe Institute for Independent 
Study is a small and tentative first step 
forward toward the solution of an enor- 
mous social and cultural paradox. The 
immediate program does not begin to 
meet the needs of women in only one 
locality; it may serve, nevertheless, as a 
model for other programs which might 
be developed and adapted to colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
Because the problem is so baffling in its 
complexity and universality, the at- 
tempted solutions must be equally di- 
verse and encompassing. The time has 
come, however, when a start must be 
made somewhere. Radcliffe has made 
its start and hopes that it may soon be 
joined by many others. 








The Relation of Business to 
Women’s Higher Education 


J. WHITNEY BUNTING 


MAJOR “gray area” in the support 
A of higher education by business and 
industry is the women’s college. This 
applies not only to institutions operated 
solely for women but also to colleges 
operated coordinately with male insti- 
tutions and, in fact, to women’s higher 
education generally. This does not arise 
out of a feeling against women’s edu- 
cation but rather because of a limited 
understanding of the values received 
from such support. The term “support” 
used here does not imply purely financial 
aid but includes all relationships be- 
tween business and the women’s colleges 
which aid them in realizing their edu- 
cational objectives. 

The quandary is deepened by fre- 
quent comparisons with known values 
to the business world that emanate from 
the channeling of funds into educational 
institutions in general and men’s colleges 
in particular. Perhaps this is the end 
result of years of business interest in the 
product manpower produced by the col- 
leges and universities of the nation. 
Moreover, on the whole, top positions 
of business responsibility have gone to 
male graduates of the system of higher 
education. Regardless of the reasons, 
it is a fact that women’s colleges have 
failed to share equitably with other types 
of institutions in the distribution of cor- 
porate largesse to the colleges. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
women's colleges as a group are any 
more affluent than other types of edu- 
cational institutions. Rather, because of 
the lack of interest among corporations, 
women’s colleges have had to uncover 
other areas of educational support for 


their financial well-being. Moreover, it 
has been necessary in some institutions 
to curtail expenditures, such as mainte- 
nance and teaching salaries, in order to 
make ends meet. Generally speaking, 
the tuition and charges of women’s 
colleges relate themselves more closely 
to the true cost of the educational proc- 
ess than is the case in the other types 
of colleges and universities. 

Recent surveys of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education show that 
women’s colleges in the United States 
received a total of $34,687,442 in vol- 
untary support during the period 1958- 
59. Of this amount, corporations con- 
tributed $3,011,027, or 8.7 percent of the 
total voluntary support of women’s col- 
leges and universities. This can be com- 
pared to over-all figures of voluntary 
educational support amounting to $751,- 
405,590, of which corporations provided 
$98 456,255, or 13.1 percent. In the sup- 
port of all colleges and universities, busi- 
ness and industry placed fourth as a 
source of financing. In the case of wom- 
en's colleges, corporations were the third- 
place source of financing. It can easily 
be seen, therefore, that although the 
need for the support of women’s higher 
education by business has been recog- 
nized, corporations have failed to sup- 
ply the volume of assistance necessary 
to maintain equality among institutions 
of higher learning. Table 1 is indicative 
of financial support trends. 

It is apparent that women’s colleges, 
with only 5 percent of the total giving 
to higher education, have had even less 
success in convincing business and in- 
dustry that they have worthy and im- 
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TABLE 1: TOTAL AND CORPORATE SUPPORT 
OF HIGHER EpucaTion, 1958—59* 


No. oF | 


INSTI- 


TUTIONS | 


Major private universities 
Public institutions, state 

Private men’s colleges 

Private women's colleges 

Private coeducational colleges 
Professional & specialized schools 
Municipal colleges & universities 
Junior colleges . 


TE. ees 


* Source: Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges 
to Education, 1959) 


portant educational contributions to 
make to modern society. It is the prem- 
ise of this report that this condition 
is occasioned more by a lack of familiar- 
ity with the values derived from wom- 
en’s higher education rather than a lack 
of concern for this type of institution. 


What about womanpower? 


A principal charge levied against the 
support of women’s colleges by business- 
men is that such institutions do not con- 
tribute materially to the supply of edu- 
cated manpower so essential to normal 
business institutions. A search of corpo- 
rate managements will clearly indicate 
that, although some women have risen to 
positions of business prominence and 
leadership, on the whole corporations are 
managed by men. In successively lower 
levels of management, the number of 
women employed increases, although 
they are still far in the minority. Many 
businessmen are quick to point out that 
this is not caused by a lack of ability 
among women, but rather that few 
women anticipate a long and steady 
career in any field other than homemak- 
ing. In fact, most executives can point 
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to explicit examples of capable women 
rising to managerial ranks who have 
shortly dropped from the scene for 
reasons of marriage, pregnancy, or nor- 
mal demands around the home. 

This situation is modified somewhat 
by a new trend in womanpower, that is, 
their return to the professional and busi- 
ness labor force around age forty. Then, 
these women have cared for their basic 
family problems and, when children and 
other responsibilities place less of a claim 
upon their time, there is a returning in- 
terest in substantial work. The pattern 
for educated women today is rapidly be- 
coming one of employment after age 
forty, and even before in some cases, 
particularly when employment possibili- 
ties lie near the home. In fact, such 
women often become stable members of 
the employment force until retirement 
age. This trend has led several noted 
women’s colleges to adopt programs to 
“retread” graduates for responsible busi- 
ness and professional careers. 

To place womanpower today in a 
correct perspective, a few statistics de- 
rived from recent reports of the United 
States Census Bureau might not be amiss. 
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For some years, the tendency of women 
to outlive men has been changing the 
balance of the sexes. In 1900, men out- 
numbered women in the United States 
by a ratio of 104.4 to 100.0. By 1950, 
women had begun to take the upper 
hand, numerically, by exceeding the 
number of men by 600,000. Today, 
America has approximately 1.5 million 
more women than men. When one con- 
siders the potential labor force (over 
age fourteen), women outnumber men 
by 2.5 million. In reference to the 105 
million persons of voting age in the na- 
tion, 52 percent are women and 48 per- 
cent are men. 

During the past twenty years, women 
have been a gradually increasing part 
of the American labor force. In 1940 
women constituted 24.2 percent of all 
employees. By 1956 this percentage 
had increased to 30.4 percent. In 1965 
it is estimated that women will comprise 
32.5 percent of all employees. It is also 
significant to note that women make up 
about one quarter of total labor union 
membership. 

When one thinks of the employment 
of women, the normal pattern is to con- 
sider only those engaged in business 
and industry. Another fertile field where 
women have made their mark has been 
that of government service. The fol- 
lowing statistics indicate the importance 
of women in government: 


1,200 women hold responsible posi- 
tions in the Federal Government. 

More than 300 women serve as mem- 
bers of state legislatures. 

18,000 women are county officials. 

50 women serve as mayors. 

150 women are adjudicating in various 
courts across the nation. 


Such figures do much to indicate the 
ability of educated women to hold posi- 
tions of importance successfully. 

In the area of finance, women are also 
gaining a dominant position. Women 
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own about $55 billion in savings accounts 
in their own names as well as $33 billion 
in government bonds. Women inherit 
80 percent of all life insurance benefits, 
68 percent of all estates, and 40 percent 
of all homes. Women account for ap- 
proximately 52 percent of the total share- 
holders of publicly held corporations. In 
the specific case of the General Electric 
Company, they own about 54 percent of 
the individual shares outstanding. 

A final point in this connection is the 
influence of women on consumer spend- 
ing. Since the basic purpose of business 
and industry in a competitive economic 
system is the production and distribution 
of products at fair prices which will re- 
turn a fair and continuous profit, this 
role of womanpower is of vital concern. 
Practically every one of the more than 
43 million family units in the nation, ac- 
counting for 94 percent of the popula- 
tion, contains a woman, either as wife, 
head of family, or housekeeper. These 
women exert a degree of influence on 
every purchase that each unit makes. 
It is estimated that women are directly 
responsible for decision making for more 
than 60 percent of the nation’s annual 
consumer expenditures. It is readily 
seen that the education of women con- 
cerns a very significant segment of our 
population. Not only do women serve 
in a wide variety of economic roles, but 
the impact of their thoughts and actions 
has a widespread effect upon the present 
and future of the national well-being. 


Importance of women’s education 


In spite of the above statistics, there 
is often a very mistaken impression that 
women’s colleges and universities are not 
contributing significantly in areas of in- 
terest to business and industry. It should 
be submitted, therefore, that the appro- 
priate education of women today is one 
of the most important and complex prob- 
lems that educators face, particularly in 
the development of a sound and realistic 
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curriculum. For example, the nation’s 
women’s colleges have responsibility for 
the education of many young women in 
the following important areas: 

For a valuable and stimulating career. 
—Most fields of economic endeavor are 
now opening up for women as well as 
men. If a shortage of trained manpower 
occurs—and all indicators point to this 
situation occurring in the next ten years 
—there will be a much greater demand 
for women in important business and in- 
dustrial jobs. No educator, entrusted 
with the preparation of young people for 
life, can afford to shirk his trust in pro- 
viding that type of education which will 
permit any young person to help meet 
these challenges. Industry will recog- 
nize this factor to an increasing extent 
as the nation moves through the decade 
of the sixties. Moreover, there is every 
reason to believe that if prognostications 
of a short supply of managerial and 
supervisory talent come to pass, it will 
be necessary to recruit women for these 
posts in the years ahead. Other nations 
of the world have already come to grips 
with this problem. 


Parenthetically, it should be indicated 
most clearly that a very wide career 
choice is already available for graduates 
of women’s colleges. For example, a 
report on occupations of the class of 
1959 for one leading women’s college 
gives the appointment picture shown in 
Table 2. 

For responsible buying of consumer 
goods. — Here the well-being of the 
future family unit is deeply involved. 
It can be proved that wives and home- 
makers will play this role to an increas- 
ing extent and that the sound principles 
of “buymanship” can be transmitted in 
a practical manner through the process 
of education. Again industries have a 
vital stake in this educational enterprise. 
These principles can be learned most 
effectively when there is sufficient busi- 
ness interest to make a cooperative pres- 
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TABLE 2: OccupaTIONS OF WoMEN’s COL- 
LEGE GRADUATES, CLass OF 1959 


Percent 
of Class 


24.4 
15.5 
14.1 
13.2 

6.6 


Type of Occupation 
Graduate study, full time 
Business 

Research, all types 
Teaching 

Nonprofit organizations 
Social work 

Librarians 

Government service 
Travel 

Miscellaneous 
Housewives 
Unreported 


Total 


entation of the principles of good buying. 

For responsibility as wives of business- 
men.—Many women’s college graduates 
will achieve this status. Businessmen 
today recognize the importance of a 
wife in the success or failure of a man 
in the world of business. In fact, the 
selection process for key executives may 
take into consideration the wives of 
candidates. A wife can be of greatest 
value to her husband in the world of 
business if she has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the business and economic soci- 
ety in which she lives. Business leader- 
ship is now considering high moral prin- 
ciples of vital importance in executive 
and managerial success. Again, a sound 
educational program that includes a base 
of ethics can aid a wife in helping the 
family unit achieve this moral level. 

For responsibilities in the field of 
teaching —Careers in the field of educa- 
tion, for which a great number of wom- 
en’s college graduates are admirably 
fitted, are of extreme importance to busi- 
nessmen. Teachers who have a clear un- 
derstanding of the competitive enterprise 
system and who have the ability to trans- 
mit such understanding to students year 
after year truly represent the multiplica- 
tion factor at work. Moreover, the 
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strength of the national social and cul- 
tural pattern is inextricably linked to the 
caliber of those persons who embrace 
the teaching profession as a career. 

For responsibilities in citizenship.— 
Not only must women be thoroughly 
trained to practice good citizenship roles 
themselves, but, as the focal leaders of 
the family group, they tend to dissemi- 
nate ideals of citizenship to the growing 
children. The increasing attacks on the 
democratic political system by leaders 
of other ideologies make it imperative 
that strong beliefs in the American sys- 
tem be inculcated into the thinking 
habits of youth from the earliest years 
of understanding. 

For responsibility in the management 
of finance—The fact that women are 
controlling an increasing share of the na- 
tion’s finances through inheritance and 
savings is well established and has pre- 
viously been discussed. This condition 
requires an understanding of the respon- 
sibilities that go with such trust. Women 
must be given not only some insight 
into the problems of financial adminis- 
tration but also a knowledge of the ways 
in which the ownership and control of 
financial resources can lead to important 
contributions to business progress. 

Teachers and administrators of wom- 
en’s colleges have, therefore, a singularly 
responsible job. The progress of society, 
and all segments thereof, will be deeply 
influenced by the type of education be- 
ing given to the women of America both 
today and in the future. 


The educational program 


Probably the one facet of the problem 
of women’s education that has not been 
understood by the businessman is the 
educational program. Since the early 
development of higher education for 
women in this country, the educational 
program has been directed toward lib- 
eral arts and the humanities. The con- 
cept of a sound general education, as 
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contrasted to specialized professional 
courses of study, has received great sup- 
port from educators in the higher ed- 
ucational institutions. Inasmuch as the 
values of liberal arts training have rarely 
been successfully presented to business- 
men, it is no wonder that many assume 
that women’s college curricula are too 
broadly based to provide values to the 
business enterprise. This posture again 
stems from lack of understanding of the 
true nature of women’s education today. 

It has been mentioned previously that 
the pattern of life for the women’s col- 
lege graduate is beginning to fall into a 
predictable cycle. For the first few years 
after graduation she may be employed in 
a professional or business occupation. 
Then comes marriage, followed by ap- 
proximately fifteen years of child-raising 
and homemaking chores. Following this 
period there is a strong pressure to re- 
enter economic life either in professional 
or business capacity. Assuming that 
this re-entry date is approximately 
twenty years after the granting of the 
baccalaureate degree, the specific educa- 
tional accomplishments may have 
dimmed. More will be said about this 
problem later. 

Businessmen, more than most other 
members of American society, should be 
thoroughly aware of the complex nature 
of the economic and business system. 
Moreover, the dynamic nature of eco- 
nomics in its application to all phases 
of business activity should lead any 
observer inevitably toward the conclu- 
sion that the educational task to be per- 
formed for women must of necessity be 
broad and general. Only through such 
a pattern can a sound program be de- 
veloped. The basic goals must be to 
educate young women toward a constant 
search for knowledge, wherever it may 
be found, and to foster in them adapta- 
bility, perception, and flexibility, so that 
they may apply broad concepts to spe- 
cific situations. Thus, the broader the 
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educational program, the less the possi- 
bility will be that time will diminish the 
value of obsolete specifics. 

Certainly it is true, then, that the ed- 
ucation offered by the women’s college 
is generally broad and accents the liberal 
arts. However, on visiting their econom- 
ics and political science departments, one 
quickly finds a sound picture of educa- 
tion. Moreover, there is a strong urge 
to make the course work not only invig- 
orating but also as practical as possible 
in relation to the life of today. Business- 
men should well understand that in the 
field of economics alone these institu- 
tions have some of the most talented 
teachers and researchers in the country. 
This can also be true for all other types 
of educational discipline. 


What of educational progress? 


During the past decade, women’s col- 
leges have been performing a chore of 
deep and penetrating soul searching, 


particularly in reference to their educa- 
tional purposes. This was occasioned 
not because of dissatisfaction with the 
educational principles they had histori- 
cally adhered to but rather because of a 
sincere belief in the need for optimum 
service to their clientele, past, present, 
or future. Each institution has ap- 
proached this problem in a personalized 
way without any sacrifice of educational 
excellence. Yet, on the record it would 
appear that tremendous educational 
progress has resulted from these efforts. 
Through these research and study proj- 
ects, the entire purpose of the education 
of women has undergone scrutiny, and, 
further, there has been investigation of 
such areas as curriculum development, 
postcollege educational programs and 
services, research relations with industry 
and government, and the inevitable 
problem of educational financing in an 
era of higher costs. To portray the ex- 
tent to which each institution pursued 
these studies would require a formal re- 
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port on each college. A few examples 
may suffice to illustrate the progress 
made by these schools as a group. 


One problem that has been directly 
related to business has been that of em- 
ployment and careers for graduates. 
Spokesmen for business firms have often 
commented on the excellence of train- 
ing received by graduates of women’s 
colleges, but they have felt that the em- 
ployment of such graduates for positions 
of responsibility was hazardous at best. 
The propensity of women to leave em- 
ployment for marital and home respon- 
sibilities is well known. However, it 
has been shown previously that many 
graduates desire to re-enter professional 
or business life after their children have 
grown up and family responsibilities 
have lessened. In fact, many of them 
held professional jobs prior to leaving 
for married life. As a result, they have 
both experience and sound educational 
background. 

At least two approaches have been 
found to this problem. First, several 
institutions have developed active pro- 
grams to aid these graduates in regain- 
ing employment status. Extension of 
placement service activities to all grad- 
uates is an almost uniform action taken 
by the colleges. One institution is 
actively developing industrial contacts 
in plant communities where there are 
active concentrations of graduates who 
desire employment. The same approach 
is used to promote return to teaching 
careers. A broader approach is a pro- 
gram still in the planning stage, where- 
by older graduates desirous of re-enter- 
ing employment or other professional 
pursuits might have an opportunity 
through fellowship grants to reactivate 
their interests and abilities by graduate 
study and research. During this “re- 
treading” experience, the participants 
will have an opportunity to regain their 
enthusiasm and to perform productive 
study and research. One tremendous 
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asset to be realized from this type of 
program is that it can benefit any grad- 
uate in any discipline whether it be art, 
literature, economics, business, or sci- 
ence. Moreover, the interest of faculty 
members in working closely with adult 
students in sound research and study 
projects is at an extremely high level. 
Business could well look at some of the 
participants in this postgraduate fellow- 
ship program. 

Most of the colleges for women now 
recognize that training for citizenship is 
a definite educational responsibility. To 
this end, they are paying particular at- 
tention, through special projects and 
course offerings, to the attributes of good 
citizenship. As one college president 
phrased it: 


Our graduates are always in the forefront 
of community citizenship programs of all 
types including the League of Women 
Voters and both major political parties. 
They participate actively in all types of 
citizen groups. They serve as leaders of 
community action groups and continuously 
study ways and means of improving the 
standards of the cities and towns in which 
they live. 


Within this frame of reference, course 
programs in the women’s colleges are 
being studied actively so that the grad- 
uates will do their part in improving the 
social, political, and economic climate. 
Visitations to women’s college campuses 
can be a very enlightening experience in 
this respect. Businessmen cannot fail 
to recognize this valuable contribution 
to the continuation of the American way 
of life. 

These few points may serve to indi- 
cate the extent to which women’s col- 
leges are attempting to face up to their 
educational responsibilities. They have 
made great strides in this direction and 
need the help and advice of business 
and industry if they are to achieve the 
practical goals to which they aspire. 
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Opportunities for business relationships 


The fact that women’s colleges have 
received less support than other institu- 
tions of higher education is easily estab- 
lished, particularly as it is related to busi- 
ness giving. They have been able to 
attract funds from friends, alumnae, 
foundations, and, in some cases, religious 
denominations, but even so aid has not 
been as substantial as that to male or 
coeducational institutions of equal cali- 
ber. In addition, there has been rela- 
tively little nonfinancial support of the 
type so important to all educational in- 
stitutions in this period. This is not in- 
tended to depreciate the work of busi- 
ness leaders who serve as trustees of 
women’s colleges. The problems of 
administration and of research and serv- 
ice planning are definitely areas in which 
sound business interest can be utilized. 
It is in this area, as well as in that of 
imaginative financial support, that busi- 
ness leadership can make its best con- 
tribution to colleges for women. 

The feeling, often held, that women’s 
education is only cultural and general 
rather than professional or specific is far 
from the case in many women’s colleges 
today. Recognition by administrators 
of their function to train young women 
for professional and economic careers is 
now more the order of the day than the 
exception. However, this has not been 
thoroughly understood by many of the 
business people concerned with educa- 
tional relations work. 

Probably the most important request 
to businessmen by the top administra- 
tors of women’s colleges would be in 
the area of recognition. Lest this word 
be misunderstood in this context, it re- 
fers to (1) recognition of the broad ed- 
ucational purposes of the women’s col- 
leges today in contrast to narrower ob- 
jectives of yesteryear, (2) recognition 
of the interest of the women’s colleges 
and their students and graduates in the 
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economic, social, and political climate 
at all levels of organization, (3) recog- 
nition of the high caliber of faculty in 
all disciplines, and in particular in those 
areas of competence in which business 
and industry place great reliance for 
future progress, and (4) recognition of 
the professional competence and ability 
of their graduates to assume and hold 
positions of responsibility in many areas 
of business and economic activity. 

It is the further belief of these educa- 
tional leaders that this recognition can 
come only through extended contact be- 
tween business leaders and the institu- 
tions. This is often a fervent plea of 
faculty and administrators alike. 


Strangely enough, although financial 
support is needed in many areas, there 
is a definite belief that this support will 
come as a natural result of increased con- 
tact and better understanding. Thus, 
nonfinancial support factors are stressed 
equally with financial needs in most 
discussions. It is more than trite to 
state that educational institutions are 
business institutions in many ways. 
This fact, however, may not be recog- 
nized as often as it should. Adminis- 
trators of women’s colleges in particular 
have difficulty in interesting capable 
business leaders in the operation of their 
normal affairs. Consultation at regular 
intervals with business leaders would 
aid considerably in the administration of 
financial affairs, as well as in the proper 
development of needed new financial re- 
sources. 


Inasmuch as many new developments 
in curriculum are now taking place with 
the increasing tempo in women’s col- 
leges, the number of ways in which busi- 
ness leaders may participate increases 
immeasurably. For example, the im- 
pact of economics, political science, and 
the behavioral sciences on the conduct of 
business affairs is being studied in many 
of these institutions. To make such 
studies more than exercises in academic 
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theory, there is an opportunity for prac- 
tical applications of such courses in busi- 
ness to be explored. Again, the chal- 
lenge to business is clear. 

Matters of financial support are just 
as important and perhaps more impera- 
tive in the women’s cclleges than in the 
coeducational schools. Faculty salaries 
have often ranged below the average, 
and except for the dedication of many 
professors, the teaching ranks would be 
seriously depleted. In spite of salary 
levels, however, many of these institu- 
tions have managed to maintain ex- 
tremely competent staffs. Whether this 
success can be maintained without more 
adequate financial help is problematical. 

Women’s colleges, particularly those 
in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
areas, are striving to ensure that the 
most talented females be offered a higher 
education regardless of financial re- 
sources or geographic home location. 
In order to carry out this objective, schol- 
arship and fellowship funds are urgently 
needed. Awards of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation and the strong 
support of alumnae groups have helped 
considerably in moving toward this goal. 
But administrators will be willing to ad- 
mit that only a bare beginning has been 
made. Business funds could well assist 
in reaching this objective. 

One final area of valuable service by 
businessmen lies in the provision of lead- 
ership and statesmanship in the distribu- 
tion of corporate support. By recogniz- 
ing the contributions of women’s col- 
leges to the improvement of the national 
well-being, they can provide the stimulus 
so urgently needed by these institutions 
in their drive for self-advancement. The 
dividends can be high and rewarding to 
those who can heed this call. 


Conclusions 


One inevitable conclusion to any study 
of the proper relationship of business and 
industry to women’s colleges is that 
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further analysis is a vital necessity. 
Neither party concerned has developed 
a clear-cut understanding of the mutual- 
ity of interest in educational matters. 
For too long a time, there has been a 
passive relationship unmarked by any 
real activity by either group. This con- 
dition must be overcome by proper re- 
search into the advantages that might 
accrue from cooperation in all phases 
of relations work. This goal can be 
achieved if the following actions can be 
undertaken. 

Women’s colleges must make a strong 
effort to develop a body of knowledge 
that will indicate the contributions of 
their graduates to the economic, social, 
and political well-being of the nation. 
Only too often these institutions have 
incomplete or inaccurate data concern- 
ing the careers of their graduates and 
their contributions to society. There ap- 
pears to have been a theory that since 
such graduates became wives and 
mothers there was no valid reason for 
extensive career follow-ups. The trend 
of graduates into the labor market after 


age forty now increases the importance 
of such a study. 

Better understanding of the true edu- 
cational objective of women’s education 
is needed, not only for the institution’s 
own guidance but also as a key to open 
relations opportunities with business 
leaders. Objectives cannot be stated in 
broad, platitudinous phrases but rather 
in specific terms so that the full im- 
pact of the educational purpose will be 
felt. In this way, the contributions of 
the women’s colleges may be better un- 
derstood and accepted by industrial 
leaders. 

Finally, it is essential that community 
cooperation between the women’s col- 
leges and business personnel must be es- 
tablished and maintained. Without this 
exchange of philosophy and thought, 
there can be no full understanding of 
the cooperative nature of this educa- 
tional enterprise. Relations work begins 
at home—in the college community. 
From this beginning, it can branch out 
on solid ground to achieve the national 
results hoped for by the educational ad- 
ministrators of the women’s colleges. 


Ir wou tp seem that in many fields there is good reason for larger numbers 


of young women to prepare for teaching. Large numbers of women continue 
graduate study through the master’s degree; nearly a third of all such degrees 


awarded during the past ten years were earned by women. Yet, less than 
one-tenth of the 75,000 doctorates awarded in the same period were conferred 
upon women. Responses from 727 four-year institutions in 1956, when the 
teacher shortage in most fields remained more a prospect than an actuality, 
indicated that four-fifths of these institutions were, in general, willing to employ 
women as teachers in larger numbers. The years ahead promise enlarged 
opportunities in teaching and related scholarly and scientific work for women 
who wish to prepare for this work.—From College Teaching as a Career (pp. 
20-21), published by the American Council on Education, 1958. 





The Housemother—A Neglected Resource 
HERBERT A. OTTO 


T Is apparent that although a number of 
I the larger colleges and universities are 
replacing the housemother in some of the 
dormitories and residence halls with guid- 
ance personnel, she will be with us for a 
long time to come. The intense competi- 
tion for trained personnel from the areas 
of guidance, clinical psychology, and the 
behavioral sciences, ensures that profes- 
sionalization cannot be expected within 
the immediate future. Even if profession- 
ally trained personnel were available, the 
added financial burden of such a move 
would make it prohibitive for most col- 
leges. 

If we consider the sensitive position the 
housemother occupies in relation to stu- 
dent mental health, student morale, and 
the attitude of future alumni toward the 
institution, it is surprising to find she often 
occupies the position of a veritable step- 
child in the administrative structure. Al- 
though administrative officials either su- 
pervise the selection, or are responsible 
for the selection, of housemothers, ad- 
ministrative concern all too often ends 
with personnel selection. This lack of 
interest in the housemother seems to be 
traceable in part to a tradition of laissez 
faire. In this tradition, the housemother 
basically determines her functions and 
role within a very broad framework of 
administrative policies and expectations. 
Another possible cause of the small im- 
portance attached to this position seems 
to be the administrators’ lack of under- 
standing of the housemother’s crucial role 
and function in the college community. 

A three-year study was undertaken of 
five institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding interviews and group discussions 
with students, as well as informal con- 


ferences with housemothers and admin- 
istrative officials. This study has led to the 
general conclusion that the housemother, 
by virtue of her daily and continuous as- 
sociation with students, is placed in a key 
position which influences the emotional 
health of students as well as the students’ 
attitudes and adjustment toward the col- 
lege. The housemother also largely deter- 
mines the type of atmosphere which pre- 
vails in her house or dormitory. This in 
turn can affect the morale of the whole 
institution. 


The housemother and student 
mental health 


Observation and ease histories indicate 
that the housemother has a great deal to 
do with the type of atmosphere which 
prevails in a dwelling unit. Student case 
histories show clearly that she stands in 
a sensitive position in relation to the stu- 
dent’s adjustment to the educational in- 
stitution and that she often is a major 
factor in student mental health. 

The housemother’s most basic and pri- 
mary mental health function should ex- 
tend to three main areas: (1) furnishing 
understanding, help, and support during 
the student's adjustment to a new learn- 
ing situation—especially in the freshman 
year; (2) providing support during major 
and minor crises throughout the student’s 
college period; and (3) early recognition 
of emotional disturbance and referral 
of students to appropriate professional 
sources of help. 

The fact that the student’s freshman 
year in college is a crucial one and pre- 
sents many adjustment problems is borne 
out by the large number of students who 
are capable of doing the academic work 
but who drop out because of adjustment 
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difficulties. This often has far-reaching ef- 
fects on the self-assurance and self-image 
of the student and can impair mental 
health. A problem of similar magnitude 
is posed by the student who functions be- 
low the level of his ability and has a rela- 
tively poor academic record because of 
emotional problems. In these instances 
the housemother, through early recogni- 
tion of the student's difficulties and by re- 
ferring to available guidance resources, 
can make a significant contribution. By 
using her intellectual skills and by giving 
of her warmth, affection, and understand- 
ing during the first year in college, the 
housemother can do much to reduce the 
large freshman dropout rate. 

To the student away from home, the 
housemother stands in place of the par- 
ent. This is especially true in the freshman 
year when the student is confronted with 
many new situations and uncertainties. 
The student’s need to turn to a motherly 
(or fatherly) person is especially acute at 
this time. Therefore, only the most skilled 
housemothers having considerable sensi- 
tivity, warmth, and understanding should 
be assigned to freshman dormitories. 

Students throughout their college expe- 
rience face major and minor crises which 
can affect their mental health and aca- 
demiccareers. Thehousemother, through 
early recognition of these difficulties and 
by giving support or by referring to pro- 
fessional sources of help, can materially 
contribute to the prevention of emotional 
breakdown. 


Julia M., junior, English major.—If it hadn’t 
been for my housemother I wouldn't be 
here now. In my sophomore year I really 
hit the skids and didn’t know if I wanted 
to go on. I talked to my adviser but that 
didn’t seem to help. What really helped 
was knowing that I could go by Mrs. L.’s 
room any time, have a cup of coffee, and 
talk things over with her. I almost became 
a coffee fiend, but my talks with Mrs. L. 
convinced me that I should stay on. I hit 
the skids again when father died and was 
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real low. Mrs. L. was the most understand- 


ing person and did everything to help me 
over this blow... . 


Students recognize the housemother’s 
preventive function. This is evident from 
their comments and remarks: 


When Mary and Jack were breaking up, 
Mary was desperate. She walked around 
in a fog and her roommate told me she 
was ready to do something foolish to keep 
him. Her roommate got her to talk to our 
housemother and this helped her over it. 
It’s lucky that Mrs. R. tries to help. If it 
wasn’t for her, I don’t know what would 
have happened to Mary. 


A housemother can make an important 
contribution to student health through 
early case finding and referral. Some 
housemothers have the sensitivity and 
training to spot emotional disturbance in 
their students early in the development of 
the disturbance. Others are not aware 
that anything is seriously wrong until the 
student begins to hallucinate or makes a 
suicide attempt. 

In many instances, housemothers who 
are able to recognize emotional disturb- 
ances in students at an early stage have 
difficulty in making a referral to counsel- 
ing or psychiatric services so that the 
student will accept such help. Most re- 
ferrals by housemothers seem to be made 
through use of directive authority and do 
not involve preparation for the transfer 
by a proper working-through with the 
student of the feelings connected with re- 
ferral to specialized help. Some house- 
mothers seem to feel that it is something 
shameful to be emotionally disturbed. 
They transmit this attitude to the student 
which makes for difficulty in effecting a 
good referral. 

Housemothers do considerable infor- 
mal counseling with students. This in- 
formal type of guidance covers the range 
of study and learning difficulties, disci- 
pline problems, help with social adjust- 
ment, and personal problems. If the 
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housemother has the personality and/or 
training which enables her to give this 
help, the students are aware and appre- 
ciative of the housemother’s role. 


Frances K., senior, history major—Our 
housemother, Mrs. R., knew Jane spent too 
much time hitting the books. She was a 
regular bookworm. Ske also heard about 
Lil and all her dating and that this was 
affecting her grades. She made friends 
with Jane and Lil and talked to both of 
them. By the end of the quarter Jane was 
dating some and Lil had cut down her dates 
and brought up her grades. They have Mrs. 
R. to thank for that. 


Little has been written about the role 
and function of the housemother. How- 
ever, Whiteside’s definition of the roles of 
the head resident also ‘applies to the 
housemother and has reference to her 
counseling and referral duties. The roles 
are described as follows: 


First, as an advisor or teacher, a resource 
person; second, as an historian, to aid in 
continuity and background from year to 
year; third, as a counselor, to assist students 
and to act as a referral agent to other serv- 
ices possibly available on the campus; 
fourth, as a coordinator, to interpret and 
clarify university policy as she assumes re- 
sponsibility for the smooth operation of the 
total functioning within the hall; and, fifth, 
as a liaison agent to maintain good com- 
munication with faculty members in regard 
to the needs and welfare of each student 
under her supervision.’ 


The emotional stability of the house- 
mother is an important factor in relation 
to her ability to help students. The higher 
the level of the housemother’s emotional 
maturity, the more she is able to con- 
tribute to the mental health and emotion- 
al growth and maturation of students. 
Just as mental health is transmitted or 
“rubs off,” so mental illness is infectious. 


*Helen Whiteside, “Staffing Modern Halls 
for Women,” Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, January 
1957, p. 77; italics added. 
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An emotionally unstable or neurotic 
housemother has a far-reaching effect on 
the mental health of students. 


A compulsive, anxious housemother.—This 
housemother made repeated round trips to 
check doors and window latches in the eve- 
ning. She had a fear that men might break 
into the dormitory. She transmitted this 
fear to the girls. One girl stated that after 
six months with this housemother she was 
afraid to have her own father come into 
the dormitory to visit her. 


An insecure housemother.—This house- 
mother listened to telephone calls of stu- 
dents, listened at the doors of students to 
overhear conversations, and so forth. She 
used what she overheard to control the stu- 
dents. Students described the situation as: 
“She makes us nervous and gives us the 
jitters.” They complained that they felt 
continually “spied upon.” 


It seems to be difficult for administra- 
tors to keep informed about the mental 
health status of the housemother once 
she has passed the initial barrier of per- 
sonnel interviews. Administrative offi- 
cials often appear unable to recognize 
the symptoms of emotional disturbance 
among college personnel. There also 
seems to be difficulty in evaluating the 
level of functioning and services of the 
housemother. A number of colleges and 
universities schedule monthly or bi- 
monthly group meetings of all house- 
mothers. Administrative and other prob- 
lems are discussed during the meetings. 
The responsible administrative official 
also attempts to get some idea of the 
housemother’s functioning and mental 
health status from her comments and 
remarks. A few institutions schedule 
monthly or bimonthly individual con- 
ferences and interviews which give the 
housemother an opportunity to discuss 
problems and her work with a univer- 
sity official. 

An almost complete absence of direct 
communication between students and 
college administrators exists so that stu- 
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dents, who are usually quite sensitive to 
the mental health status of the house- 
mother, feel unable or not in a position 
to convey needed information to the ad- 
ministrators. As a consequence, house- 
mothers with emotional disturbances of 
a greater or lesser severity are often 
likely to remain in their positions for 
many years. 


The housemother and citizenship 
development 


Where dormitory councils, dormitory 
government, or other forms of student 
self-government are a part of the setting 
in which the housemother operates, an 
excellent opportunity exists for making 
a major contribution in the development 
of mature and responsible citizens. 


The development of a mature and self- 
directing individual is a gradual process 
.. . the student government unit in the hall 
can be the foundation and the driving force 
of the entire residence hall program, be- 
cause it provides the means for self-under- 
standing and control in all aspects of the life 
of the student in this primary group.’ 


Student self-government also offers the 
housemother an opportunity to make an 
important contribution in the develop- 
ment of responsible student leadership. 
Two case samples illustrate how the 
housemother, through effective or in- 
effective utilization of student govern- 
ment, affects citizenship and leadership 
development. 


Case 1.—In dormitory A a student council 
handles some of the disciplinary cases in- 
volving infractions of dormitory rules. The 
housemother meets with the council in ad- 
vance of the formal council session and tells 
them the decisions she wants the council 
to hand down. Some students are known 
to have gone directly to the housemother to 


*Eunice M. Dowse and Mary E. Harrison, 
“The Educational Program of the Residence 
Hall,” Journal of National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, January 1957, 
pp. 58-59. 
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plead their cases. Students believe the 
housemother “plays favorites.” In the course 
of a group discussion about this situation 
one student remarked, “Council member is 
supposed to be an important honorary post 
but what good is it to be elected if we are 
told what to do?” Another student replied, 
“It’s like politics. She runs the show. If 
you know what’s good for you, you go see 
her. She’s got the influence. I say if you 
can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 


Case 2.—During a religious retreat for stu- 
dents the talk turned to the topic of Chris- 
tian leadership. One girl remarked, “I like 
B House. I believe we have more leaders in 
our house than any on the campus. Mrs. 
W., our housemother, is always talking to us 
about how we should be leaders. She has 
some books in her room on how to become 
a leader and she lends these to people. I 
read two of them: Robert's Rules of Order 
was one. She is always giving us little talks 
on how leadership is everybody's responsi- 
bility. What I like about her is that she 
accentuates the positive. She tells us the 
good things about ourselves, tells us we can 
do the job and be leaders.” 


Perhaps the question which needs to 
be raised is: Does the housemother as 
a responsible member of the college 
staff have a function in relation to one 
of the main objectives of a college or 
university; namely, to develop respon- 
sible citizens and responsible leadership 
for the nation? If this question is an- 
swered in the affirmative, it becomes a 
matter of determining how and in what 
ways the housemother can contribute 
most effectively to help achieve this goal. 
The very nature of her role and functions 
places the housemother in a position to 
make a far more significant contribution 
to the development of mature, mentally 
healthy citizens than she is now making. 


The housemother and school spirit 


The housemother symbolically and 
tangibly stands for the love and care 
which the educational institution is able 
to give to its students. A housemother 
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helps students acquire an image or life- 
long impression of the institution. A stu- 
dent will have a markedly different feel- 
ing about his college if his experiences 
with housemothers in the dormitories 
were largely of an irritating or negative 
nature. On the other hand, if the expe- 
riences were positive, with understanding 
and affection, the student will carry these 
memories in connection with his school. 
Of any two students confronted with this 
situation, which of these two students, as 
future alumni of the university, will most 
likely become an active contributor and 
participant in the aims and goals of the 
alumni association? 

Stated in a positive sense, the house- 
mother can become a powerful force in 
helping to develop the solid type of 
alumni support which every institution 
so badly needs. Yet, very few institutions 
have an in-service training program or 
orientation program in which it is clear- 
ly spelled out how and in what ways the 
housemother can make a contribution to 
the development of the active alumnus of 
the future. 

There is somewhat more widespread 
recognition of the fact that the house- 
mother has a great deal to do with the 
type of atmosphere which prevails in a 
dormitory. Leonard recognizes this: 


The housemother is a builder of stand- 
ards, culture and of ideal spirit. She in- 
fluences not only the group as a whole, but 
she sets the definite direction of each in- 
dividual student under her care. Students 
should want to seek her advice, and feel 
when they need this that she is the first 
one who cares. Through the housemother 
more than any other one is the atmosphere 
of a house created.* 


There are many signs and clues which 
point to the type of atmosphere the 
housemother creates. One year the first- 


* Maria Leonard, The Chaperon and House- 
mother, Builders of Youth (Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Co., 1954), p. 9; italics added. 
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floor reception room of a certain dormi- 
tory exhibited to the casually entering 
visitor evidence of many homelike and 
comfortable touches. There were a num- 
ber of potted plants and cut flowers 
strategically placed, and the furniture 
was arranged in small, intimate groups. 
The whole scene conveyed an atmos- 
phere of relaxation and friendliness. The 
housemother responsible was replaced. 

The next year the same lounge had a 
heavily lettered “Notice to Visitors.” This 
notice stated that the visitor should under 
no circumstances stray from the lounge, 
that the visitor must report to the house- 
mother, and so forth. The lounge now 
had a generally “hygienic” appearance. 
All plants and flowers had disappeared 
and the emphasis was on a neat and 
orderly arrangement of furniture rather 
than on comfort and relaxation. Maga- 
zines and ash trays were neatly lined up 
in rows, and the arrangement of furniture 
groups was in almost identical patterns, 
with the lamps exactly centered on the 
tables. 

One of the students, talking about his 
experience with the second housemother, 
remarked: “We can’t even relax in the 
lounge because everything has to be 
neat and orderly, and you are not sup- 
posed to disarrange things.” Another 
student said: “It makes you all tense be- 
cause you either have to stay in your 
room or go outside to be relaxed.” 

There are many ways in which the 
housemother influences the development 
of school spirit. The housemother who is 
proud of the institution she is serving 
conveys this to student, visitors, and par- 
ents. Here a distinction must be made of 
pride in the institution on the basis of 
winning teams in intercollegiate sports 
and pride in the institution on the basis 
of its intellectual and cultural contribu- 
tion and heritage. 

A number of colleges and universities 
have pioneered in helping the house- 
mother achieve an identification with the 
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institution she is serving. An orientation 
course or period provides housemothers 
with a history and background of the 
institution and its attainments in intellec- 
tual and cultural fields. Lectures by fac- 
ulty members are used. 

Particularly impressed on house- 
mothers during orientation is the fact 
that perhaps the most widely recognized 
role of the housemother is that of a public 
relations person representing the educa- 
tionalinstitution. Theemphasisis usually 
on presenting a friendly and neat appear- 
ance to parents and other visitors to the 
institution. What is often overlooked is 
that the “social mask” of the house- 
mother has far less weight in the eyes of 
the parent or visitor than the student's 
reactions and evaluation of the house- 
mother as a person, which is based on 
her functioning in relation to the stu- 
dent’s life in the dormitory. The parent 
will often remark, “She seems like such 
a nice person.” And the student will 
reply, “But you don’t have to live with 
her.” The emphasis on good public rela- 
tions through friendly treatment of visi- 
tors fails to take into account the fact 
that the more basic public relations func- 
tion of the housemother is concerned 
with the students in her charge. 


The selection of housemothers 


The housemother’s position too often 
becomes the sinecure of deserving but 
emotionally handicapped and insecure 
personalities. Many institutions seem to 
make the post of housemother a suitable 
refuge for the widows of faculty and 
other deserving college personnel. 

In the process of selecting house- 
mothers, many of the larger educational 
institutions favor the socially polished 
individual, a public-relations type of per- 
son skilled in the social amenities. Em- 
phasis is not placed on obtaining the 
warm, loving, understanding, or mother- 
ly type of person interested in students 
and young people. Housemothers who 
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combine qualities of warmth with the 
necessary social skills can be found. 

The fundamental problem facing the 
administrator concerned with personnel 
selection is to find an adequate means of 
determining the mental health status or 
mental healthiness of the prospective 
housemother. One way of dealing with 
this problem could be through working 
closely with the guidance department or 
clinical psychology staff of the institution. 
A psychological test battery used in con- 
junction with an interview by a profes- 
sionally trained person may be one solu- 
tion te the problem. This approach has 
the additional advantage of acquainting 
the housemother with members of the 
clinical staff, which can serve to facili- 
tate the referral process. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


The role and function of the house- 
mother vis-a-vis the mental health of 
students has been examined. There are 
definite indications that the personality 
and function of the housemother is a 
more dynamic element and has more 
ramifications in terms of the complex 
system of interpersonal relations exist- 
ing in the higher institution of learning 
than has generally been accepted. Un- 
fortunately, the housemother is often 
the “neglected person” in the college or 
university—a neglect which pays bitter 
dividends in affecting the mental health 
of students and undermining school mo- 
rale and school spirit, with a resulting 
loss of students, and an augmenting of 
the ranks of disinterested alumni. 

Recognition of the housemother’s key 
role in relation to the mental health of 
the student leads to a number of rec- 
ommendations: 

1. A thorough examination of the per- 
sonnel policies governing the selection of 
housemothers needs to be undertaken. 
Personnel policies need to be examined 
with emphasis on securing the type of 
person who will have the qualities of 
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warmth and understanding which are 
basic requisites for helping students grow 
into mature and well-rounded persons. 

2. Intensive orientation programs and 
continuous in-service training programs 
need to be provided. An extensive orien- 
tation period for incoming housemothers 
would seem to be mandatory. This would 
include a survey of the history, back- 
ground, and contributions of the institu- 
tion. The main emphasis, however, 
should be on guided group discussions 
in which the functions of the house- 
mother and her mental health roles 
would be thoroughly explored and clari- 
fied. 

Programs of in-service training need to 
be continuous. Staff meetings, preferably 
on a biweekly basis, should be used for 
in-service training purposes. Focus of the 
training sessions should be on giving the 
housemother help and support with the 
many complex human relations problems 
that she will encounter in the course of 


her work. Representatives of the mental 
health professions, such as guidance 


workers, clinical psychologists, social 
workers, or psychiatrists, should be used 
as consultants for these meetings. This 
would serve the dual purpose of furnish- 
ing consultation as well as opening chan- 
nels of communication to referral sources. 

3. Periodic evaluation of the house- 
mother’s performance should be under- 
taken. An evaluation of the house- 
mother’s services by appropriate super- 
visory or administrative authority should 
be conducted at frequent intervals. This 
evaluation could be carried out through 
periodic conferences. Formal and infor- 
mal group-evaluation and self-evaluation 
devices and check lists are valuable tools 
which can yield excellent results. 

An effective evaluation of the house- 
mother’s performance must include an 
evaluation by students of the house- 
mother’s functioning. One way of paving 
the way for this procedure would be to 
ask the housemothers, as a part of the in- 
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service training program, to prepare a 

check list which could be used by stu- 

dents. This check list could then be 

introduced for use by housemothers on a 

voluntary basis. Although use of such a 

check list may initially be experienced as 

threatening, it will soon become a routine 
and accepted procedure. 

4. The functions and contribution of 
the housemother need to be re-examined 
and rethought and the administrative 
framework of the housemother program 
revised accordingly. 

a) Recognition needs to be given to the 

fact that the housemother has impor- 
tant functions in relation to the mental 
health of students. 
The housemother is in a position to 
become one of the primary channels 
of communication between students, 
faculty, and administration. There- 
fore, the communication structure and 
procedures between housemother and 
administration need to be studied. 

For example, the sensitive and per- 
ceptive housemother is aware of the 
undercurrents of group life in her house 
or dormitory. Much of the so-called 
panty raids and allied group phenom- 
ena could probably have been prevented 
if alert housemothers had kept adminis- 
trative sources informed of rising levels 
of group tension pointing to an imminent 
outbreak. The housemother’s sensitivity 
and perceptiveness in this area can be 
developed through in-service training. 
Much can be found of value within the 
framework and techniques used by hu- 
man relations training programs, and sen- 
sitivity training programs. 

c) The housemother’s contribution in the 
area of school morale and school spirit 
must be recognized. The house- 
mother can become one of the most 
important factors in the development 
of an active and interested alumni. 

5. The status of the housemother needs 
to be improved and made more nearly 
commensurate with the importance of 
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her functions. In general, salary levels 
are too low and do not serve to attract 
the quality and the level of person most 
desirable for the position. Official recog- 
nition of the housemother’s contribution 
through a college-wide Housemother’s 
Day or House Director's Day, official 
awards of merit and service, and so forth, 
would be helpful. (The present tend- 
ency, which has continued to gather 
momentum, of calling the housemother 
“house director” is an indication of a 
trend to give the position more status 
and importance. ) 
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In conclusion, it should be stressed that 
the housemother can be a major force 
in helping to provide the type of atmos- 
phere and environment in which maximal 
learning takes place. It is hoped that in 
some small measure the preceding will 
contribute to a better utilization of the 
tremendous resource which the house- 
mother represents. With the proper ad- 
ministrative leadership she can become a 
dynamic factor in revitalizing the total 
learning climate and spirit of the educa- 
tional institution. 


Iw consweninc the freshman as a human being, it is well to remember that 
underneath the rather smooth éxterior he is probably just as confused and 
complicated as the rest of us. We should remember also that the principles 
of personality development hold true for the freshman in the same way they 
do for other people. If we bear in mind that personality development moves 
toward higher levels of complexity, that is to say, higher levels of differentiation 
and integration, then we can understand that the freshman, like other people, 
moves toward greater freedom of impulse, greater enlightenment of conscience, 
and greater consciousness in shaping his own personality. The freshman can 
do this, but this does not distinguish him from anybody else. Everybody can 
move in these directions if the necessary conditions are present. Like every- 
body else, the freshman also resists changes. He has already developed a per- 
sonality structure that he thinks and hopes will suffice for the challenges that 
are to come; hence, it is up to the college to confront him with some challenges 
that he cannot handle without evolving new responses. 

Just as there are profound human resemblances, there are also marked 
individual differences. One might even say that all persons are alike in that 
each one is different. ... We know. . . that there is enormous diversity 
among entering freshmen, diversity among colleges, and diversity among stu- 
dents entering any particular college. The range of scores is very wide with 
respect to any characteristic that might possibly interest us. The implica- 
tions of this diversity . . . are clear. If the intellectual abilities of all the 
students entering one institution are below the average of students entering 
another institution, then the problem of introducing these two groups of stu- 
dents to the intellectual life of the college is bound to be different in the two 
cases.—From “Recent Research on the American College Student,” by Nevitt 
Sanford, in Orientation to College Learning—A Reappraisal, edited by Nicholas 
C. Brown, published by the American Council on Education, 1961. 





Foreign Students in the United States: 
The Problem of Achieving Maximum Benefits 
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| |) pom the past decade, colleges and 
universities in the United States 
have experienced a great influx of for- 
eign students, with the result that at the 
present time there are over fifty thousand 
such students studying in this country. 
Reliable estimates suggest that this figure 
may quadruple within the next two or 
three decades. 

Educators have expressed concern 
about the growing numbers of foreign 
students from the point of view of their 
effect upon our institutions. They fear 
that educational standards may suffer. 
Less attention has been directed to the 
problem from the student’s perspective. 
Are foreign students benefiting from 
their experience? Are they being edu- 
cated so that they will be better able 
to serve their society? Are there ways 
in which their experience could be im- 
proved? These are basic questions of con- 
cern to foreign students and their coun- 
tries and should be to institutions of 
higher learning of the United States. 

The fifty thousand foreign students 
currently studying in the United States 
constitute a group which is larger than 
the total college population of most of 
the countries of the world. These stu- 
dents are seeking what is in effect a 
cross-cultural educational experience. M. 
Brewster Smith has defined cross-cultural 
education as “the reciprocal process of 
learning and adjustment that occurs 
when individuals sojourn for educational 
purposes in a society that is culturally 
foreign to them, normally returning to 
their own society after a limited period.” 


* Smith, “Cross-cultural Education as a Re- 
search Area,” Journal of Social Issues, 1956, 


No. 1, pp. 3-8. 


A student coming to this country for spe- 
cialized training or a college education 
presumably expects to get something of 
value. If his training has been paid for 
by his or our government, it is because 
such government believes that the train- 
ing will be good for our or his national 
welfare and that the student will go 
home with an experience which can be 
directly useful to his country and indi- 
rectly to ours. 

This is the same as saying that a 
foreign student coming to this country 
for his higher education is buying an 
American product for use at home. It 
is perhaps crass to suggest that his ed- 
ucation is an American export in much 
the same way that our cars, machinery, 
and electronic equipment are exports; 
yet this is essentially the case. We like 
to consider his experience in terms of 
educational achievement and _ personal 
betterment. We hope the student has be- 
come a better person for having mastered 
a body of knowledge which he can put to 
good use at home; but this perception 
should not obscure the fact that his ed- 
ucation becomes an American’ export. If 
it is good, it reflects well upon us, where- 
as if it is poor, we are blamed for it. 

Unfortunately, the education may be 
poor without the institution involved 
being directly at fault. Cross-cultural 
education is a process containing many 
hazards both for the trainee and the 
trainer. 

For the student, a variety of circum- 
stances conspires to frustrate in some de- 
gree his good intentions whether he is 
here on his own or at government ex- 
pense. These problems affect him regard- 
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less of his sincerity and dedication to his 
work. (1) The language barrier may 
prevent him from doing first-quality 
work at an advanced level. (2) The cul- 
tural adjustment may be too great so 
that he remains a miserable outsider 
during his entire stay in this country. 
(3) Our pedagogical techniques may be 
so alien to him that he cannot make satis- 
factory marks in his classes. (4) The 
backwardness of his country may cause 
him to feel insecure and inadequate. (5) 
He may become pessimistic about his 
ability to make a useful transfer of his 
learning. (6) He may lack the imagina- 
tion to relate academic offerings here to 
actual needs back home. (7) The curric- 
ulum smorgasbord of the university in 
this country may tempt him into study 
of subjects which will not fulfill his pro- 
gram needs and he may become an aca- 
demic dilettante. (8) He may reject, 
and be embarrassed by, his home cul- 
ture. (9) He may remain in the United 
States too long. (10) He may begin to 
think like an American. 

In sum, the educational experience 
that the foreign student may have en- 
visaged as the outstanding opportunity 
of his life may turn out to be frustrating 
and meaningless, or it may lead him into 
avenues which cancel or reduce his value 
to his homeland. 

The educators, too, have problems. 
Beyond the threat to standards and over- 
taxed facilities, which are not our focus 
here, are the problems of what these 
students should study, how they may 
best be taught, and how the most deserv- 
ing may be assured adequate support. 

While many foreign students who are 
here at their own expense desire to do 
serious study, others have come for pur- 
poses of ego satisfaction, indulgence of 
a whim, enjoyment of our culture, a 
vacation, or other similar reasons. For 
yet another group, presence here repre- 
sents sacrifice by themselves or their 
parents or considerable investment by 
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their governments. Thus, in some cases 
the students have a serious desire to 
achieve maximum benefit from their ex- 
perience, to get the education and skills 
they need in the briefest possible time, 
and to return to their home countries to 
make a contribution and a good living. 
Into this category would fit most of the 
two or three thousand students who are 
here under United States technical as- 
sistance grants. Unfortunately, a suff- 
cient number of students without serious 
purpose or clear goals constitute a prob- 
lem on many campuses. 

Smith relates much of the difficulty 
encountered by foreign students to their 
status as sojourners rather than emigrants 
in the United States. Sojourners have 
problems of marginality, dual member- 
ship, and culture conflict which do not 
affect typical members of a society. 
Smith notes that many foreign students 
attempt to cast off their home-country 
anchor, sometimes successfully but sel- 
dom without emotional stress.? Charles 
A. Quattlebaum adds that a frequent 
result of their experience is an embit- 
tered attitude toward the United States.* 
Certainly all of this implies that in- 
creased consideration must be given by 
those persons concerned with cross-cul- 
tural education to the problems as- 
sociated with making each student’s ex- 
perience as valuable and useful to him 
as possible. 

The School of Public Administration, 
University of Southern California, has 
been intimately associated with cross- 
cultural education on a formal basis for 
a decade. While the school has had the 
usual assortment of foreign students 


* Ibid., p. 4. 

*Quattlebaum, “Government Programs in 
International Education,” Educational Record, 
July 1959, p. 251. Quattlebaum’s article sum- 
marizes a 25l-page report of the Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of 
Representatives, of which he was principal 
author. 
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since its inception more than thirty years 
ago, during the past decade the school 
has contracted with the United Nations, 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for the education of for- 
eign students in public administration. 
Groups of students, ranging in size 
from two to thirty and coming from 
Turkey, Brazil, Germany, Iran, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines, have studied at the 
schogl for periods of from three months 
to two years.‘ 

From this extensive experience, a num- 
ber of generalizations may be drawn 
about ways through which the education 
of foreign students in the United States 
may be made more successful and pro- 
ductive. These generalizations are most 
applicable to students, either individually 
or in groups, who come to this country 
under the aegis of our or their govern- 
ment or who get special sponsorship in 
some other way. Such students are sub- 
ject to greater manipulation and control 
than are individual volunteer students. 
At the same time, the generalizations 
apply in some degree to all foreign stu- 
dents coming to this country. 

Five generalizations, or rules, which 
the experience of the school has demon- 
strated to be crucial to the success of 
foreign students are: 

1. Give careful attention to how the 
students who are to come to this coun- 
try are chosen. 

2. Give to those students who are 
chosen a thorough predeparture and 


“See William B. Storm and Frank P. Sher- 
wood, “Technical Assistance in Public Admin- 
istration: The Domestic Role,” Public Admin- 
istration Review, Winter 1954, pp. 32-39, re- 
garding the Turkish training experience; Wil- 
liam B. Storm and Beatrice G. Markey, A Re- 
port on the Brazilian Program, University of 
Southern California, 1952-54 (Mimeographed; 
Los Angeles: The University, 1959); Frank P. 
Sherwood, “The Institute for Administrative 
Affairs in Iran,” Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, April 1958, pp. 126-33. 
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postarrival orientation about this coun- 
try, the program they are to study, and 
American pedagogical techniques. 

3. Make certain that foreign students 
study something that will be of value 
in their homeland and that they study 
that subject intensively enough to apply 
their knowledge and skills at home. 

4. Organize the acculturation aspects 
of their program so that they get a funda- 
mental understanding of, and respect for, 
the United States but are still not weaned 
from their own culture. 

5. Supply each student systematic fol- 
low-up support after his return home. 

In combination, these five rules build 
powerful support for the foreign stu- 
dent’s development in the United States. 
Each of the five is considered in some 
detail in the following paragraphs in 
order to point it up with examples drawn 
from the experience of the School of 
Public Administration. 


Choose the right people 


Ordinarily educators at U.S. colleges 
and universities are not able to partici- 
pate in the processes of selecting the 
foreign students who come here to study. 
On the other hand, where such partici- 
pation is possible, experience indicates 
that it pays rich dividends both in qual- 
ity of students chosen and in the ability 
of the U.S. institution to provide a better 
educational service. U.S. institutions have 
learned, too, that there are many ways in 
which they can influence selection, not 
the least of which is careful specification 
of standards to guide foreign selectors. 

In those instances where the students 
are receiving governmental support, the 
opportunity to guide selection is normal- 
ly greater. When the U.S. Government is 
paying the student’s transportation and 
costs while he is in the United States, the 
selection of students may be based on 
stringent standards. The School of Public 
Administration has been fortunate in be- 
ing directly involved in contracts which 
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have, in two different cultural situations, 
allowed members of the faculty of the 
school to make the choice of students 
to come here to study. This experience 
has clearly demonstrated the value of 
careful selection by the faculty. Eight 
Brazilian scholars and nearly thirty Iran- 
ians were selected by U.S.C. faculty 
members in those countries. In combina- 
tion, this group contains many of the 
most distinguished alumni of the School 
of Public Administration. Of the total 
group, only four have had to withdraw 
from the program for academic or per- 
sonal reasons, while fifteen hold our doc- 
tor’s degree and one received a doctorate 
from another university, eleven are candi- 
dates for the degree, and six were not 
able to earn more than a master’s degree 
in the time available to them. 

The evidence, then, clearly supports 
having the choice made by an American 
who is associated with the U. S. univer- 
sity where the student is to study. Where 
such an arrangement is not possible, it 
is still advantageous to have Americans 
located in the country participate in the 
choice. 

What criteria should be employed in 
selecting students? Participants in semi- 
nars on the training of foreign nationals 
in the United States identified the most 
significant elements to evaluate to be 
intellectual ability, aptitudes, age, per- 
sonality, present skill, experience, motiva- 
tion, values and ideology, feelings toward 
the United States, position in their home 
society (status and present degree of 
responsibility ), and organizational spon- 
sorship.’ The experience of the faculty 
of the School of Public Administration 
supports these conclusions. 

In both the Brazilian and Iranian ex- 


*Simon O. Lesser and Hollis W. Peter, 
“Training Foreign Nationals in the United 
States,” Some Applications of Behavioural Re- 
search, Rensis Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., 
eds. (Basel: Unesco, 1957), chap. 5 (see es- 
pecially pp. 168-172). 
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periences, the faculty member in the 
field secured a large number of applicants 
through advertisements, reviewed their 
biographical data to identify the better 
prospects, subjected the group to both 
a written and oral examination, and 
screened the “winners” for personality, 
values, and attitudes toward the United 
States by interviews.’ All of the factors 
mentioned by Lesser and Peter proved 
pertinent. 

Certain criteria were found to be espe- 
cially significant. Students who had pre- 
viously studied outside their own coun- 
try, either in the United States or Europe, 
were found to be much more able to 
adapt themselves to the situation in Los 
Angeles. They were better prepared for 
the pedagogical techniques they found 
here and were much less dismayed by 
the culture of the United States. Gen- 
erally, they adapted to study in English 
much more rapidly even if their previous 
work had not been in an English-speak- 
ing country or situation. 

Values and ideology could be ap- 
praised only slightly, of course, but we 
found that success was related to such 
attitudes as willingness to work for the 
attainment of goals, belief in the future 
of one’s country, interest in an academic 
program and career, ability to see the 
merits of specialized training, and iden- 
tification of program as against purely 
status values in U.S. training. Our choices 
were in favor of students whose written 
and oral examinations revealed an aware- 
ness of their country’s and the world’s 
problems and issues and a genuine in- 
terest in contributing to the solution of 
these matters. We eschewed students 


*For a general description of the Iran ex- 
perience, see Tenth Semiannual Report of the 
Institute for Administrative Affairs, University 
of Tehran, for the Period March 1, 1959 — 
August 31, 1959 (Mimeographed; Los Angeles: 
School of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, 1959), pp. 3-5. 
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whose answers were set forth in overly 
personal terms. 

We learned that we should not sponsor 
students who were excessively critical of 
the United States. There are, however, 
subtle shadings in this area. The openly 
hostile students tended to reject much 
of what they saw or were taught; yet 
those who appeared to take to this coun- 
try most completely also had difficulty 
with their work here. We found that 
those students were best who recognized 
that the United States might have much 
to offer foreign scholars who were percep- 
tive enough and dedicated enough to find 
useful and transferable lessons, but who 
were not so adaptive as to take a com- 
pletely uncritical position. This is not to 
say that foreign students should not be 
interested in enjoying the U.S. culture if 
they are of a mind to do so; this is simply 
to note that those students who see the 
U.S. more in terms of pleasant living or 
nontransferable behavior than useful les- 
sons are the poorer risks. All too many 
foreign students of great potential value 
to their homelands are “lost in the cul- 
ture” in this country each year. 

The matter of status in their home 
country is a factor which many Ameri- 
cans do not understand fully in relation 
to foreign students. In our country, an 
able student may expect to rise to high 
position purely on the basis of his ability 
and hard work; in many other countries 
this is impossible. It is usually imprac- 
tical for Americans to “buck the system” 
in such countries. Where status is an im- 
portant consideration, an individual of 
low status is unlikely to get a significant 
post, regardless of how highly educated 
he may be or where he received his train- 
ing. While we may be sympathetic to- 
ward sponsoring persons from low-status 
levels, this practice may prove frustrat- 
ing. All too often, when low-status candi- 
dates are chosen, the highly trained 
person of low status will return home to 
find himself working at a relatively low 
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level for some untrained but high-status 
person. 

All of the Brazilians brought to U.S.C. 
for training in the School of Public 
Administration were from the upper 
levels of their society. All of them have 
returned to prestige jobs in universities 
or the government where they have made 
direct and valuable use of their train- 
ing. The same applies to the Iranians we 
have trained during the past seven years. 
Their number now includes a member of 
the Iranian Parliament, the Director- 
General of the Development Bank, and 
a number of top-level officials in the Plan 
Organization, which is charged with the 
application of oil revenues to the long: 
term development of Iran. In addition, a 
number are teaching in the University 
of Tehran, doing the work for which 
they were being prepared while at U.S.C. 
None of these high-status positions would 
have been available to these young men 
had they not been from the upper class 
of Iranian society. In this regard, train- 
ing alone is not enough. 


Orient the candidates 


A problem which frustrates and de- 
moralizes many foreign students is the 
conflict between the reality of their life 
in this country and the anticipations they 
had before coming here. While it is never 
possible to convey a completely accurate 
image of what they will encounter in the 
United States, it is possible to prepare 
them for their sojourn here. We have 
found it useful to build an orientation 
file to guide students from those coun- 
tries with which we regularly work, such 
as Iran, Pakistan, and Brazil. This file 
anticipates many of the problems of stu- 
dents from these parts of the world. This 
kind of file could well be developed 
by all colleges and universities that have 
a substantial foreign student population. 
Such files could be interchanged among 
schools to simplify their preparation and 
refinement. 
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Americans are inclined to assume that 
foreign visitors will be dazzled by what 
they encounter in this country. In some 
ways this proves to be the case, but for 
foreign students, who normally spend 
long periods here, the realities of daily 
living swiftly tarnish the glitter. Since 
these students tend to be from the upper 
levels of their home culture, they are 
used to a leisurely home life in an en- 
vironment that may border on the luxuri- 
ous. Many metropolitan universities in 
this country are located in changing 
neighborhoods which are becoming 
slums. It is difficult to find decent hous- 
ing near these schools. Foreign students 
may find their housing substandard in 
comparison to what they were used to at 
home. The alternatives may be equally 
undesirable. They may find housing 
some distance from the university and 
suffer the inconveniences of public trans- 
portation (many foreign students, such 
as those under ICA grants, are prohibited 


from owning cars in this country); or 
they may attend schools in small com- 
munities, which do not seem to appeal 
to many foreign students, who like to 
cluster in our major metropolises. 

Proper orientation must include atten- 
tion to the nature of American living pat- 


terns. Even our foreign students who 
have normally had extensive exposure to 
Americans prior to arrival here, have 
found it difficult to adjust to the pace 
and impersonality of American life. 
Americans simply do not live the un- 
hurried, relaxed life common in the upper 
levels of Middle East and South American 
societies. We pace ourselves in a different 
manner; we think differently about time 
and money. Students should be made 
aware of this fact before their arrival 
so that they will not expect close con- 
tact with their American associates dur- 
ing their stay. They must learn that 
they will be on their own in the United 
States and that this situation may be 
bitter, lonely, and irritating. 
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We have found it useful to orient our 
foreign students about American peda- 
gogical techniques, since ours differ from 
those of the rest of the world. Students 
who have had to memorize their lessons 
and books, who have been discouraged 
from discussion, who have never ques- 
tioned their professors, and who have 
never been required to formulate. their 
thoughts in writing, often find our meth- 
ods difficult to understand and accept. 
Advance preparation helps them get 
started properly, and postarrival assist- 
ance aids their adjustment. Our ex- 
perience indicates that many students 
who seem to be having trouble with 
course work are in reality only suffering 
a difficulty of adjustment to techniques. 

An important rule to follow in dealing 
with foreign students is to draw them 
out, avoid driving them back into them- 
selves. If they are mishandled, they may 
lose confidence in their ability to handle 
themselves in their classwork and social 
contacts. Their confidence is enhanced 
if they receive advance orientation on 
American ways of thinking about com- 
mon problems. This tends to save them 
from embarrassing experiences. 

Cost of living should be included in 
predeparture orientation. Students who 
make their estimates by converting dollar 
figures into the currency of their own 
countries are often beguiled into a false 
confidence about their ability to get along 
in the United States. Even students who 
will receive subsidies should be warned 
about costs. A student should know that 
he will find his living restricted if he 
has less than $300 a month to spend; 
and if he is bringing a family with him, 
he may need substantially more money. 
These figures are based on our experience 
with upper-status students. 

Postarrival orientation is also neces- 
sary. It deals with problems which are 
real rather than anticipated. Perhaps as 
important as anything, postarrival orien- 
tation gives the student confidence that 
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there is someone who is aware of his 
presence here, who cares what happens 
to him, someone to whom he can turn 
when he has problems and questions. 
Americans should never forget that while 
we are used to handling foreign students 
and have routinized our treatment of 
them, their experience here is unique 
and new for each of them. 


Tailor a program to their needs 


The question of program should be 
divided into two parts: what should the 
foreign student study, and at what level? 
As for the first, one could say they should 
study what they came here to study, but 
this does not solve the problems of 
many of them. While some do come to 
study a particular subject, others come 
simply to get a college education. For 
the former group, careful programming 
is in order, while for the latter, encour- 
agement into useful subject fields is desir- 
able. 

The experience of the School of Public 
Administration serves a convincing les- 
son in the desirability of foreign students’ 
studying subjects with immediate and 
useful application back home. In most of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world 
there are many people who have a col- 
lege degree from an American or Eur- 
opean university in a subject field of no 
use in their homeland. There was a 
time, not long past, when to have such 
an impractical degree was actually con- 
sidered a status symbol among members 
of the upper classes in the Middle East. 
Iran has a large group of these people 
who, had they had more confidence in 
their country’s future and better counsel- 
ing at their university, would now be 
able to make a contribution to their coun- 
try’s development. 

We are doing foreign students a dis- 
service if we do not at least attempt to 
guide them into the study of a subject 
of pertinence to their country’s needs. 
Obviously, they cannot be coerced; they 
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can only be guided. The universities of 
this country should be certain that in 
their handling of foreign students they 
are prepared to make specific suggestions 
to each student in terms of the aspira- 
tions of that student and the needs of the 
country from which he comes. 


There are many illustrations of this 
point. Students studying engineering or 
science, for example, can quickly get 
beyond the needs of any but the most 
advanced countries in today’s world. And 
even in those newly developing coun- 
tries where engineering and scientific 
skills are coming into need there is still a 
tendency to rely on foreign engineers 
rather than indigenous persons for~ the 
more advanced requirements. 

Obviously, this argument could be car- 
ried too far very rapidly. We are arguing 
here only for trying to fit student prep- 
aration to conspicuous needs in their 
homelands as a means of reducing dis- 
illusionment and despair among the 
youth of the underdeveloped areas and 
as a contribution to the development of 
those areas. By making their training 
practical, we can give them a direct 
means of helping their national develop- 
ment. 

A further illustration concerns the so- 
cial sciences, which many foreign stu- 
dents choose for their major study. Cer- 
tainly it is agreed that the growing in- 
terest in the social sciences throughout 
the world is a significant development; 
but there are many countries where little 
is known of these disciplines and little 
use can be made of an advanced educa- 
tion in one of them. We have found it 
useful to supplement their education in 
these fields with training in subjects 
where the social science background can 
be applied in a practical way. Both busi- 
ness and public administration, for ex- 
ample, depend for much of their subject 
matter on the social sciences; in effect, 
they are applied fields in social science, 
and they are in great demand in most of 
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the underdeveloped parts of the world. 

Our success with our Iranian graduate 
students shows how people with diffuse 
backgrounds, mostly in political science 
but including other social sciences, can 
be given a useful tool through which 
they can focus their total educational ex- 
perience.’ Most of our students were 
either unemployed or in routine, low- 
level positions when they were recruited 
for training in public administration, de- 
spite their previous education. Since 
their return they have been beset by job 
offers from agencies of the Government 
of Iran, as well as private businesses 
which recognize the value of their ad- 
ministrative training. 

In Iran, there are a great number of 
students who are doing work for which 
they were not trained because there is 
no application in that country for the 
subjects of their college specialization. 
At the same time, there are good jobs 
going begging for lack of trained peisons. 
The Shah of Iran is acutely aware of 
this problem and has toured this coun- 
try urging his countrymen who are en- 
rolled in U.S. schools to concentrate on 
subjects of value in solving their coun- 
try’s needs—and then return to Iran and 
help its development. Iran is by no means 
alone in this need; other statesmen have 
made similar requests of their students 
here. Our position is that American uni- 
versities must assume increasing respon- 
sibility in this area. 

A second question has been suggested 
concerning the level at which foreign 
students should study in the United 


"Included among the thirty Iranians were 
seven with European or American doctor's 
degrees in a social science discipline and 
fifteen with a master’s degree in such a field. 
None of these men was employed in a job 
that depended upon his education at the time 
he was chosen for training in public adminis- 
tration; yet all who have thus far successfully 
completed their work here are now holding high 


positions in the Iranian Government or educa- 
tion. 
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States. Undergraduate programs in the 
United States are excellent and furnish 
foreign students with both a general edu- 
cation and an exciting cross-cultural 
experience they could not possibly re- 
ceive at home. 


On the other hand, students can re- 
ceive a good undergraduate education 
in their home universities, one which is 
in terms of their own culture and its 
institutions. What they cannot, as a rule, 
find in their own countries and what the 
United States is uniquely equipped to 
supply are specialized technical-training 
programs at the graduate level. In this 
country we offer a great variety of ad- 
vanced training programs, often lead- 
ing to the doctor’s degree, in specialized 
fields frequently unknown in other parts 
of the world but of value almost every- 
where. 

Thus, a student who receives an en- 
gineering degree from the University of 
Karachi can come to this country for an 
excellent, concentrated course in some 
phase of that subject which is not being 
taught in Pakistan, but for which there 
is a distinct and immediate need. Simi- 
larly, an accounting studept can receive 
his general education plus basic training 
in accounting at the University of Teh- 
ran, but he cannot learn enough about 
accounting to organize accounting sys- 
tems for major business and govern- 
mental organizations in Iran. A year 
or so spent in graduate work in an 
American university gives him the skill 
he needs both to organize such programs 
and to teach accounting to others. 


At U.S.C. we have been involved with 
a series of contracts which required that 
we tailor a program to known needs in 
another country. In each instance we 
have found that by careful appraisal of 
the particular problem area in the coun- 
try concerned we have been able to offer 
in Los Angeles a graduate program, lead- 
ing as high as the doctor’s degree, which 
has prepared students to perform with 
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marked confidence and skill in the upper 
levels of their home governmental organ- 
ization or to teach in their universities. 
We have found that graduate-level for- 
eign students who have a conviction that 
what they are studying is in demand in 
their homelands have a degree of dedica- 
tion rarely .ound in undergraduate stu- 
dents. In addition, they appear to be 
superior students in comparison with 
undergraduates from their countries. 


Do not overemphasize acculturation 


A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the need to fit foreign stu- 
dents into the American culture as a 
means of improving their effectiveness, 
both as students and observers in this 
country. Our experience has supported 
this emphasis, but we have found that 
too much attention to acculturation may 
have negative aspects which cancel out 
the values. 

The foreign student who comes here 
for specialized training is best served 
if he learns his specialty well enough to 
be able to make immediate use of it at 
home. To do this he must study inten- 
sively. But this student is poorly served 
if, along with his training, he is so im- 
mersed in our culture that he loses in- 
terest in his study, loses perspective on 
the needs of his country, loses incentive 
to learn and contribute, or loses his abili- 
ty to sort out what he can use at home. 

Cultural integration thus becomes a 
hazard which cannot be ignored. Practi- 
cally every college and university in the 
United States has its group of foreign 
students who have hung on in this coun- 
try for many years, enjoying the leisure 
and good life, learning little of value to 
themselves or the country to which they 
will have to return one day, and with no 
real plans for the future. They have be- 
come, willingly or unwillingly, the vic- 
tims of cultural integration. While their 
group includes many who never had any 
intention of doing anything but enjoy the 
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American culture on a student visa, it 
also includes a number of serious stu- 
dents who have lost their way. 

In essence, we are doing a foreign 
student a disservice if we bring about 
so complete an acculturation that he be- 
gins to think like an American or be- 
comes unwilling to leave this country. 
D. K. Hingorani, educational attaché at 
the Indian Embassy in Washington, 
arguing that we take too sentimental a 
view of educational exchange programs, 
states: 


This identification of exchangees with the 
American environment and culture is not 
likely to be an asset to them on return to 
their native lands, in these days of emerging 
nationalism in Asian lands. On the contrary 
simulated accent or imitation of superficial 
habits and customs can only cause caustic 
reactions. It is not very wise to encourage 
isolated, lonely young students thousands of 
miles from home and family to “think 
American”; for the Indian student in Amer- 
ica is still an Indian, who must return to 
India to do his life-work, and yearning the 
rest of his life for the special privileges and 
luxuries of America will be a hardship to 
him.® 


Hingorani’s use of the term “sentimen- 
tal” is interesting in that he is suggesting 
we are not tough enough with foreign 
students. He suggests they be allowed 
into our schools for a brief, intensive 
training at as high a level as they can take 
in an area of need in their homeland. 
They should then be required to go 
home, he believes. 

It would appear that the most practical 
acculturation program is that which con- 
tributes to the student’s knowledge of 
his subject area and its relationship to 
the U.S. culture and institutions. At 
U.S.C. we have found field trips, on-the- 
job experience, and special seminars use- 
ful in aiding the student’s need to see be- 


* Hingorani, “The Strange Business of Teach- 
ing Strangers,” Saturday Review (Sept. 29, 
1956), p. 27. 
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hind the facade of the society. Thus, the 
programs of organized experience which 
some of our universities have developed 
for government-supported foreign stu- 
dent programs appear to contribute 
greatly to the student’s understanding 
of both his subject and our culture with- 
out at the same time jeopardizing his 
own cultural integrity. 

We are not attempting here to damn 
all acculturation programs. There is, after 
all, great potential value in having for- 
eign students gain an understanding and 
appreciation of our country and way of 
life. The issue is how best we can achieve 
this. We are suggestir here that we 
should bring most foreign students over 
for a short, intensive course at the grad- 
uate level in order to maximize their po- 
tential value to their homelands. We be- 
lieve this will result in their gaining the 
training they need without loss of in- 
centive insofar as their home goals are 
concerned. We believe, however, that 
within the framework of such a schedule 
some acculturation is needed and valua- 
ble. 

Such leisure time as the student has 
and this could be relatively little under 
our terms—he would spend in supervised 
field trips and intellectual and cultural 
activities designed to give him a basic 
knowledge of our culture and way of 
life. Much of this must be done for these 
students in an organized manner rather 
than through their own volition. If they 
are left to their own resources, they will 
tend to indulge themselves in the most 
superficial trappings of our society with 
an increased risk of becoming lost in the 
culture. 

In our experience, two additional 
means have been found useful in the ac- 
culturation process. Most of our faculty 
have been to Iran since the start of our 
program there; many have been to Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Turkey, and Brazil. 
This has increased the faculty’s sensi- 
tivity to the needs and natures of these 
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countries and our ability to contribute 
to the trainees from these and other 
countries in the most direct and useful 
manner. In addition to this, a few semi- 
nars have been organized especially for 
foreign students. These have concen- 
trated on such matters as American ped- 
agogical techniques (for students who 
intend to become professors ) and certain 
specialized subjects, such as administra- 
tive theory and comparative administra- 
tion, as a means of developing matters 
of particular need and interest to the 
students. 

We have found it useful to plan the 
work of our foreign students so com- 
pletely that in both their scholarly and 
acculturation endeavors they have very 
little time to themselves. They are suffi- 
ciently pressed that much of their “free” 
time must be used for study. The result 
is that they learn a lot in a brief time; 
they see a great deal of the American 
culture through supervised field trips 
and visits to our homes; and they feel 
continually pressured to consider the 
most efficient use of their time. At the 
end of their period in this country, 
usually no more than two years, they 
have learned a subject well enough to 
apply or teach it at home and they are 
anxious to go back and get at it. We 
find that while they have developed re- 
spect and affection for the United States, 
as a rule, they have begun to think about 
the pleasant, less hurried life they led at 
home and the careers they have planned 
for themselves there. 


Provide follow-up support 


Not many foreign students can expect 
to receive much help from their Ameri- 
can university after their return home, 
but those who have come to this coun- 
try through some official sponsorship can 
and should receive such help. We have 
found that where we could supply as- 
sistance to the student following his re- 
turn home, it has proved invaluable in 
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giving him confidence in himself and his 
training, means for translating his knowl- 
edge to meet the needs of his local situa- 
tion, and a continuing sense of respon- 
sibility for the professional use of his 
training experience. 

There are a variety of means whereby 
follow-up support can be supplied. 
Best, probably, is the rare situation 
where faculty members from the Ameri- 
can university concerned are on hand to 
help the student when he returns home. 
This has been our situation in Iran dur- 
ing the past seven years, and it has proved 
of value to our students whether they 
chose to teach in the institute organized 
by the School of Public Administration 
in the University of Tehran or to work 
in a governmental setting. Our faculty 
members have given them full support 
in both cases in the belief that in each 
situation the student was contributing to 
administrative improvement in Iran and 
thus to our mission there. 


Books and professional journals may 
be supplied newly returned students to 
keep them in touch with their field. 
Many of our former students still belong 
to the American Society for Public Ad- 


ministration. We believe it would be 
valuable to them if a means were at hand 
whereby all of them could be assured 
membership in this and other profes- 
sional organizations pertinent to their 
work. This might be a useful area for 
foundation attention. 

Perhaps as important as anything else 
in the area of follow-up is willingness to 
exchange experiences by mail. Our staff 
has maintained correspondence with stu- 
dents from all of the countries with 
which we have had contractual relation- 
ships as well as with many others. We 
have gained the impression that it builds 
the student’s sense of personal worth and 
significance when he finds his American 
professors willing to exchange letters 
with him. It would appear that through 
this means the student’s dedication, his 
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sense of professionalism, and his confi- 
dence in the importance of his work can 
be developed. At the same time, the 
professor gains an insight into the prob- 
lems and experiences of a variety of stu- 
dents in many areas of the world. 


Summary 


This article has suggested five means 
for helping foreign students make the 
most of their university experience in this 
country. Cross-cultural education is a 
matter of great concern in the United 
States, where tens of thousands of foreign 
students are studying. Our opportunity 
to contribute directly to the development 
of the homelands of these students as 
well as to the posture of the United 
States in every country in the world is 
clear. It stands to reason that tomor- 
row’s leaders of many other coun- 
tries—as well as our own—are studying 
in the United States at this time. 

The facts that many of the students 
here from abroad for their higher educa- 
tion do not receive a useful educational 
experience and that many of them “de- 
fect” from their homelands are matters 
of legitimate concern to those who are 
participating in their education here. 
The experience of the School of Public 
Administration indicates that the ap- 
plication of the five suggestions con- 
tained herein will lead to a much more 
consistently satisfactory development of 
foreign students, and it will do so with- 
out involving any concession of stand- 
ards, academic or otherwise. The gradu- 
ates of the school who have been handled 
in accordance with these principles show 
but a single defection in the past ten 
years, and that for political reasons. 
Almost without exception the graduates 
are now either teaching in their univer- 
sities or working in public administra- 
tion jobs, normally at a high level in 
their governmental hierarchy. In many 
instances they are working in situations 
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where they are able to contribute directly 
to the formulation and execution of their 
government’s development plans. 

As a group they contain many of our 
most distiriguished alumni. We believe 
their success depended upon skillful 
original choice, adequate orientation 
both prior to and following their arrival 
in Los Angeles, the presentation of a 
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brief, intensive, graduate-level training 
in a field of conspicuous and growing 
importance in their homelands, the gear- 
ing of their acculturation activities to 
the needs and objectives of the program, 
and the contribution of direct support 
and assistance in the use of their train- 
ing and experience following their return 
home. 


1. FOREIGN visiIToRS are sent to campuses of colleges and universities in the 
United States by a variety of private organizations and by several agencies of 
the Federal Government, including the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration; the Department of State; the Department of Agriculture; and, to a 
lesser extent, the Departments of Labor, Interior, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

2. There are many variations in the procedures and policies for programming 
and scheduling foreign visitors to institutions of higher education. In many 
instances, a foreign national may have his entire visit scheduled by an agency 


that does not provide any part of his training or educational experience. 
8. Educational institutions have much to offer in the form of educational 


experiences and technical knowledge that are not available elsewhere. For 
this reason, educational institutions are willing to accept their fair share of the 
responsibility for training foreign visitors and to take an active part in their 
programs. However, the results of this study clearly indicate a need for more 
effective coordination in the programming and planning on individual cam- 
puses as well as at the national level to ensure satisfactory contact on the part 
of foreign nationals with American institutions of higher education. 

4. In addition to contact offices for visitors to their school of agriculture, a 
few institutions have established a central office for receiving and programming 
foreign nationals. Other institutions are still struggling with the problem 
of determining the proper place for this function within their organizational 
structure. At institutions where central offices for receiving foreign visitors 
have been established, the offices are staffed with highly capable individuals 
sincerely interested in international education. Such central offices have been 
able to cope effectively with many of the normal problems that arise from 
having visitors on the campus. Also, they have alleviated much of the pres- 
sure placed upon busy administrators, researchers, and teachers.—From For- 
eign Visitors on the American Campus: A Statement by the Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Affairs of the American Council on Education, pub- 
lished by the Council, May 1961. 
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opay the excitement of current affairs 

has promoted considerable student 
interest in the histories of Russia and 
China, in area studies of the Near East, 
Africa, and Latin America. But the his- 
tory of England is now almost as neg- 
lected by the general student as that of 
ancient Greece or Rome. Indeed, British 
history is rapidly becoming a haven for 
specialists alone. Since England is no 
longer the world power she once was, 
the public has apparently concluded 
there is not sufficient value in the study 
of England’s past. Some months back a 
book salesman told me that “a book on 
England would have far more popular 
appeal if it was deeply involved with 
Russia or Africa.” Courses in the history 
of England have all but disappeared from 
secondary curricula, and such courses 
are less and less attended by eager stu- 
dents in college. Though graduate stu- 
dents still flock to study England's his- 
tory, the modern period particularly, one 
has the feeling that this is because there 
are no serious language hurdles in the 
way. 

With five years’ experience teaching 
English history to many types of students 
in a large urban university, years studded 
with experimentation, I have reason to 
deplore the stagnation and collapse of 
British studies for the general student. 
While I may be accused of a rather nar- 
row patriotism in taking pen to paper in 
the cause of English history, I would like 
to argue that the case for teaching the 
history of England is a case for the im- 
proved teaching of history as a discipline 
in secondary and higher education. 

I see four substantial reasons for cur- 
rently embarking on a general course in 
the history of England. In a world so 


troubled by the quest for solutions to 
domestic political problems, particularly 
those of emergent nations in physically 
underendowed areas, a study of how au- 
thoritarianism gave way to oligarchy and 
then democracy in Britain, a physically 
well-endowed area, could be most in- 
structive for both Americans and others. 
For even in England the path to democ- 
racy was long, tortuous, and uncertain, 
and perhaps ultimately aided by large 
chunks of good fortune rather than acts 
of superior statesmanship, although cer- 
tainly the latter were required. A broad 
knowledge of English politics and society 
in the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies would convince many radicals of 
their unwisdom, many conservatives of 
the fruitlessness of doctrine, and would 
leave the student with an appreciation 
of the pragmatic approach in the affairs 
of men. 

Furthermore, an appreciation of the 
mechanics of democracy’s evolution in 
Britain has usefulness for students inter- 
ested in the great powers of today, both 
totalitarian and free. As the House of 
Lords crisis during 1909-11 proves, de- 
mocracy is not and cannot be static or 
unprogressive. As the Labor government 
legislation of 1945-50 and the subsequent 
return of the Conservatives to power 
shows, democracy gives the people more 
than a feeling of participation, and the 
state as a whole benefits. As the appear- 
ance of a series of giant statesmen from 
Peel to Churchill illustrates, democracy 
can find effective leadership. One could 
easily collect more evidence to prove the 
contention that, with the exception of her 
treatment of Ireland, Great Britain, even 
more than France and the United States, 
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has provided a laboratory for democracy 
in the modern world. 

A second vast complex of problems 
which two-thirds of the world faces to- 
day is the consequence of the impact of 
industrialization on agrarian societies. 
This impact, its pattern, how it can be 
controlled, and why it should not be 
ignored may readily be studied in Eng- 
land during the years 1780-1910. We 
often forget Karl Marx made his conclu- 
sions explain the economic and political 
forces of the England of this age. His 
interpretations are rarely refused by 
economically underdeveloped peoples, 
and these Marxian views are not always 
intelligently refuted by citizens of the 
Western world. The politics of reform 
legislation, the financing of railroads, the 
opening of overseas markets, the growth 
of trade unions, the formation of a Labor 
party, the fate of agriculture, and so 
forth, can all be put under the microscope 
for observation in nineteenth-century 
Britain. The successes and failures, with 
sufficient data, are all there to reflect on. 
We can never know as much that is as 
valuable about Russian or Chinese eco- 
nomic history in the nineteenth century. 
The records are not available; these 
countries did not then witness similar 
industrial strides. The full story of Rus- 
sian and Chinese industrialization has yet 
to unfold itself for the historian to 
analyze. 

Students of diplomacy and high pol- 
itics cannot avoid Britain’s role as a 
world power since late Stuart times, 
more particularly since 1789. The turn 
of events in revolutionary France enabled 
Britain to take the lead in furthering the 
liberal tradition in Western civilization, 
and the march of industry gave the 
island kingdom the means to maintain 
that lead until our own time. No one 
would seriously doubt that the United 
States today has taken up the respon- 
sibility for liberalism where Britain left 
off. For American citizens there is much 
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to learn from British experience in this 
connection. British statesmen, diplo- 
mats, and military and naval officers for 
at least a century grappled with the prob- 
lems of intervention in liberal causes, 
policing the seas, keeping the tariff walls 
low, aiding underdeveloped economies, 
and maintaining the balance of power 
to keep the peace. For much of her 
world hegemony Britain, it must not be 
ignored, operated on peace budgets with 
miniscule taxation so that the business 
community at home could concentrate 
on raising living standards. Incidentally, 
in the dedication of its public servants 
in the nineteenth century, Britain set a 
mark not easy to duplicate and one surely 
to be admired. On the unpleasant side 
of the ledger, however, Britain’s mis- 
management of its vast responsibilities 
overseas shows clearly to the student the 
hard consequences of ignorance, ineffec- 
tive planning, stubbornness, or just bad 
luck. 

I save the most important reason for 
a general study of British history until 
last. Few of us, scientists or humanists, 
sufficiently recognize our debt to the in- 
tellectual breakthroughs of men in early 
modern and modern England. The in- 
tellectual history of England during 
these periods is almost without parallel 
in its continued richness and variety of 
accomplishments. Not even France can 
boast of the sheer productivity or excel- 
lence of the best that was produced 
by English minds from Shakespeare to 
Whitehead, including Harvey, Newton, 
and Darwin along the way. Most of the 
political, economic, and scientific think- 
ing controlling the modern world origi- 
nated or developed in England between 
1500 and 1900. An entire college cur- 
riculum could be planned around the in- 
tellectual exploits of Englishmen in these 
years, years comparing favorably with 
Greece in the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.c. and Rome in the first one hundred 
years after the death of Christ. Instead 
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of pursuing the study of ideas, as we do, 
almost out of the context of their times, 
can we not use British history to help us 
develop our grasp of these ideas as well 
as understand the sort of society which 
can be so thriving and vibrant? 

A major question asked of English his- 
torians is what should be studied at what 
level. Ideally, British history should 
have a place in the social science scheme 
for the junior high school. Educators 
all seem to agree that this is the time to 
awaken a fundamental interest in a sub- 
ject, that great care should be taken in 
deciding what a student should be of- 
fered at this point, and then he should be 
fully and properly challenged. A semes- 
ter of work on Britain covering the years 
1500-1900, dealing with the basic facts, 
that is, the kings and their deeds, the life 
of the people, Britain’s relations with the 
continent and the world, and the geog- 
raphy of the British Isles, would suffice 
if properly geared to the learning rate 


and understanding of this age group. 
This half year on Britain should be re- 
quired. This may be the only oppor- 
tunity for such a study for many stu- 
dents, especially those whose interests 


lie chiefly in the sciences. The course 
should concentrate on informing the stu- 
dents about England and should give 
these young, curious minds plenty of op- 
portunity to ask questions. 

A second exposure to English histor. 
might well come before graduation fi: 
high school. Again, no more than < 
mester would be necessary, though this 
course should be elective and presum- 
ably for those who have developed a 
craving for more knowledge on this sub- 
ject. This course should also cover the 
years 1500-1900, but instead of a text, 
some of the recognized authorities on 
special periods should be consulted 
seriatim. This time the student should 
not only deepen his factual back- 
ground, but he should also gain some 
familiarity with the historiography in- 
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volved as well as an appreciation of sub- 
stantial historical writing. Instead of a 
survey, as in the junior high course, this 
semester in senior high should be organ- 
ized by topics around which the instruc- 
tor might lecture and the students should 
read. 


Once in college, even the student with 
only one previous opportunity to study 
English history could enroll with profit 
in a two-semester elective course on 
Britain. He might do this after he com- 
pletes the first half of the standard sur- 
vey of Western civilization, which would 
build up his knowledge of the Middle 
Ages, a period usually neglected in pre- 
college history studies. This college 
course should deal with the great issues 
in England between 1200 and 2000, and 
ask students not only to reflect backward, 
but also to gaze forward. Readings at 
this time would consist of documents, 
monographs, articles, and so on. Most 
of the class time should be devoted to 
discussion that is moderated and supple- 
mented by the instructor. The interests 
of the general history student would 
properly be served by this time. After 
such a progression of work in British 
studies, the college history major or the 
graduate student at the university should 
be well prepared to work seriously on 
the histories of other sections of the 
globe, Britain sitting as it does between 
“arope and America, between Europe 
und Asia or Africa. Indeed, to this point 
the study of British history has already 
involved the study of events far beyond 
the British Isles. 

Of course, the reader has by now con- 
cluded that such a scheme is practically 
impossible and perhaps represents a bit 
of intellectual imperialism for teachers 
of English history as well. Yet, will the 
reader not admit that many students 
come to college improperly started on 
their training in history? The college 
teacher of English history, along with 
those who labor in Western civilization, 
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American history, and the histories of 
Greece and Rome, is forced by circum- 
stances to teach his subject, in two se- 
mesters, to students with little or no his- 
tory background, with such divergent 
interests as literature, law, medicine, 
or the like, or simply no interest at 
all. The instructor would like to do more 
than recite the administrations of various 
kings; yet he finds a problem approach 
falling on unprepared or unwilling 
minds. He knows few students can grasp 
the depth of historical experience and 
that even fewer have any respect for his- 
toriography beyond the text. The in- 
structor realizes that for the general stu- 
dent he must preserve the perspective of 
the grand sweep, but if the student lacks 
knowledge of the supporting details of 
the trends studied, broad statements are 
useless, or almost so. College students 


are bored by having to learn details they 
have failed to pick up before. 


The solution to this dilemma is to ask 
for help from the junior and senior high 
schools, help which involves reorganiza- 
tion of the social science curricula, plac- 
ing English history along with American 
history at the core of this curricula. It 
seems wiser to teach a little history well 
rather than much poorly; and, as I have 
argued, English history might well be 
the best way to open young American 
minds to the history of other parts of 
the world. For those secondary school 
teachers who might be interested, let 
me cursorily review the books that might 
be used. 

For the seventh- or eighth-grade stu- 
dent a single-volume text is sufficient. 
W. E. Lunt’s long-used, oft-praised His- 
tory of England (Harper and Brothers) 
would work here. As yet no one has 
written an English history text for the 
period 1500 to 1900 for beginning stu- 
dents. This would be an excellent proj- 
ect for some enterprising teacher, but 
until such a book appears, the appropri- 
ate chapters in Lunt are fine. While the 
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Lunt book is often used in college, many 
students regard it as too plain. It is es- 
sentially pitched to the high school level. 
Granted, this book may present some 
difficulty to slow readers in the junior 
high class. But on the whole the teacher 
has in Lunt, besides very clear prose, a 
sound balance between fact and discus- 
sion as well: as between respect for the 
brilliance of one age and regard for con- 
tinuity. At present much work in mathe- 
matics, long regarded as the province of 
the college student, is carried on in the 
high school. There is no sufficient rea- 
son why history texts written for high 
school use cannot now, coupled with 
proper instruction, be introduced in the 
junior high school. 

For the high school student of Eng- 
lish history, G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
of England, a masterly synthesis in ro- 
mantic style, would serve well as a core 
around which to add supplementary 
reading. Doubleday and Company has 
issued the work in a paperbound edition, 
so that there is no cost argument against 
this book. To supplement Trevelyan in 
this second exposure of precollege stu- 
dents to English history, works by Pol- 
lard, Froude, and Neale, recognized 
scholars of sixteenth-century England; 
by Gardiner, Firth, Wedgwood, and 
Macaulay on the seventeenth century; 
by Lecky, Plumb, and Watson for the 
eighteenth century; and by Halévy, 
Woodward, Ensor, and Briggs on the 
nineteenth century should be read pas- 
sim. The instructor might also invite 
comparisons with Churchill’s A History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), volumes which book clubs 
have put in more homes than is realized, 
or stimulate humor by injecting seg- 
ments of Sellar and Yeatman’s 1066 and 
All That (Dutton). 

Once in college the student of English 
history, even with but one previous 
course in the subject, would be ready to 
tackle, in a general two-semester course, 
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some of the first-rate problem collections 
currently being turned out by scholars 
and publishers. It is a shame so few of 
these can now be utilized because the 
student is not prepared and the instruc- 
tor must use so much time to cover more 
basic material. As it is, these problem 
collections make excellent reading for 
beginning instructors. Henning and 
Foord’s Crises in English History (Holt) 
is a superior introduction to documents, 
problems of interpretation, and crucial 
points in the flow of English history. 
D. C. Heath in its “Problems in Euro- 
pean Civilization” series has out two 
booklets especially on Britain, Origins 
of the English Civil War and The Indus- 
trial Revolution in Britain, both edited 
by Philip A. M. Taylor. These collect 
the opinions of established scholars on 
the problem under review and are 
thoughtfully edited. They give the stu- 
dent a broad view of history as historians 
make it. Schuyler and Ausubel of Co- 


lumbia have, in their The Making of 
English History (Dryden Press), gath- 
ered up some seventy scholarly articles 
on England from Roman times to the 


present. Here the mature students re- 
ceive an opportunity to taste the variety 
available in the subject. These articles 
can also serve as a basis for class discus- 
sions. As useful background to these 
problem collections, the multivolume 
Pelican “History of England” is readily 
available in a paperbound edition. 
Document collections, while not pro- 
liferating as rapidly as problem collec- 
tions, are at hand. Stephenson and 
Marcham, Sources of English Constitu- 
tional History (Harper and Brothers), 
the old stand-by for college courses in 
English constitutional history, covers the 
length of British history, but is fuller on 
the medieval and early modern periods. 
Hughes and Fries, Crown and Parlia- 
ment in Tudor-Stuart England (Put- 
nam), have recently brought out a care- 
ful collection, handsomely edited, on the 
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Tudor-Stuart age. By far the best edi- 
tions of documents for the modern pe- 
riod appear in the series “English His- 
torical Documents” (Oxford). Five of 
six volumes are now out for the years 
1660-1914. The college honors student 
and the graduate student should not miss 
the opportunity to work in these books. 
Of course, none of these collections can 
replace the thrill of reading material in 
context. For the modern period, all ma- 
jor libraries have Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary Debates, The Parliamentary Papers 
(reports of committees, statistical re- 
turns, and so forth), and the publications 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, containing the papers of some of 
England’s great statesmen. These, of 
course, are the real laboratories for the 
graduate student and the senior scholar. 
As these paragraphs should illustrate, 
there is no end to the material for the 
student of English history. 

But in what should the teacher of Eng- 
lish history ground himself? While few 
history majors can predict their ultimate 
occupation, the essence of the following 
remarks is pertinent to any serious col- 
lege history major. The teacher of his- 
tory, as well as the informed student of 
history, should have a working knowl- 
edge of a civilization outside the one of 
his particular study; he should have a 
grasp of fundamental economic and legal 
concepts; and he should be conversant 
with the literature of the particular coun- 
try or area whose history he has mas- 
tered. The teacher of English history, 
while knowledgeable in European civili- 
zation, should also be familiar with the 
religions, political systems, and economic 
facts of either Asia or Africa. Consider- 
ing how interrelated are the histories of 
England and India and England and 
South Africa, some familiarity with Asia 
or Africa or both is inseparable from a 
proper understanding of modern Eng- 
land. In the case of England, the 
teacher should at least be familiar with 
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the basic ideas of mercantile and capi- 
talistic doctrine, the role of London as a 
world financial center, the common-law 
provisions for validity and enforcing of 
contracts, and the development and sig- 
nificance of the jury. Finally, as far as 
England is concerned, the teacher should 
be acquainted with the lives, works; and 
messages of Shakespeare, Milton, Field- 
ing, Dickens, and Shaw. Even if these 
qualifications seem high, too much for 
the average college student to absorb, 
they should be the immediate goals of 
every man and woman teaching the his- 
tory of England. If the complaint is 
raised that the teacher must normally 
expect to teach other history besides 
English and, therefore, has less prepara- 
tion time to devote to one phase of the 
job, I reply that the history teacher, 
whatever his job, must be someone who 
has read widely beyond the text his stu- 
dents are currently reading. 

This discussion leads to a final ques- 
tion. How well is any history being 
taught at any level from junior high 
school to college in this country today? 
Much appears in the newspapers and 
journals these days about old and new 
activities in the science classrooms across 
the land. We are only beginning to read 
articles on the teaching of English gram- 
mar, composition, and literature. Very 
little if anything appears on history. We 
probably do not really know how history 
is taught. We can only suspect that the 


job is being poorly done. Are too many 
football coaches teaching high school 
history? Are too many second-rate 
Ph.D.’s teaching college history? An- 
swers to these questions are rumors, not 
facts. Perhaps history has indeed be- 
come the Cinderella of the disciplines, 
ignored by administrators, laughed at by 
students, treated carelessly by teachers. 
That this is a shame cannot be seriously 
debated. The problem is what to do. 

One suggestion is to teach history more 
effectively in the junior high school. 
Another necessity is to give college stu- 
dents a more rigorous training in history, 
even those in non-humanities programs 
or schools. More scholarships for his- 
tory study at the graduate level would 
certainly promote recruitment of better 
potential teachers as well as enable them 
to work harder in a shorter period of 
time on their preparation for teaching. 
Finally, and most important, is the need 
to decide that history has superior edu- 
cational value so that teachers can con- 
centrate their efforts and substantially 
aid their students’ development, rather 
than waste time offering fancy world his- 
tory or current affairs courses which 
promise paths to knowledge without real 
background. To close, let me refer to 
a British book, The Teaching of History 
(Cambridge University Press) by the 
Association of Masters in Secondary 
Schools, whose points offer practical 
steps for the above suggestions. 
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Rs of trustees, members of state 
legislatures, presidents of colleges 
and universities, faculty members, and 
the supporting public are all interested 
in the cost of education. The com- 
petition for financial support for higher 
education has led us to become more 
cost conscious than ever before. We 
have also been prodded into concern 
about costs by our lay friends who con- 
stantly advise us to adopt businesslike 
methods in education as a means of re- 
ducing costs. 

We cannot ignore these admonitions 
to consider the cost of education. The 


public, which provided the funds to meet 
the bills, has a right to know that it re- 
ceives adequate returns for each dollar 


invested in higher education. 

Some of the approaches that have 
been made at the University of Michigan 
are described in the following report. 
There is no thought that the methods 
reported are perfect, or that the choices 
which have been made in one institution 
would necessarily be appropriate for 
another institution. The University of 
Michigan did begin serious continuing 
studies of university costs in 1924 when 
it appointed Clarence Stone Yoakum as 
professor of management. Since that 
time the university has used many 
methods and procedures in the study of 
costs. Some have been discarded with 
the passage of time; others have been 
brought into existence. 

Perhaps the simplest, and certainly the 
most misleading, method of computing 
costs of the education of one student 
is to divide the total educational and 
general support budget of a university 
by the total enrollment to secure an 
average cost per student. If University 


A has a total educational budget of 
$1 million and enrolls 1,000 students, it 
is clear by a process of division that it 
costs on the average $1,000 to educate 
one student for one year. 

This simple computation illustrates 
one of the greatest difficulties in under- 
standing the cost data. The average of 
$1,000 per student in the illustration. 
would presumably cover the education’ 
of freshmen and sophomores in liberal 
arts, music, pharmacy, nursing, engineer- 
ing, business administration, and other 
students on up to the level of the highest 
degree awarded, say the Ph.D. It would 
be impossible for the administrative staff 
of this university to administer its own 
financial resources on the basis of the 
average of $1,000 per student. Certainly, 
some departments would not require this 
much financial support, and others would 
literally starve on the inadequate diet. 

Who is the average college student? 
What does he study? What supporting 
services in library resources, physical 
facilities, and instructional equipment 
are required to give him an appropriate 
education? These are real questions to 
which we must find some answer. 

It has long been recognized that costs 
of educating one student increase with 
the advancement of the individual from 
the freshman year to the Ph.D. degree, 
the M.D. degree, or comparable ad- 
vanced instructional level. 

The University of Michigan has found, 
based on its researches into student 
costs, that: , 

1. Instructional costs increase with the 
advance in the class level of the student. 
If the average cost of “producing” one 
semester credit hour for the freshman is 
converted to an index of 1, the average 
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cost of producing one credit hour for 
juniors and seniors will be 2, and the 
average cost of producing one credit 
hour for graduate and graduate-profes- 
sional students (post-A.B.’s in medicine, 
dentistry, law, public health, social work, 
and the like) will be 6. 

There is nothing new or startling in 
these cost ratios when they are related 
to costs in comparable institutions. Cer- 
tainly they were not invented at the 
University of Michigan. Earlier studies 
by the U.S. Office of Education and by 
comparable universities, dating back 
fifty years, bear out this principle, as do 
more recent studies in California, New 
Mexico, and other states. 

2. Instructional costs must be analyzed 
for each college or university in relation 
to the number of students it enrolls in 
lower-division, upper-division, and grad- 
uate-professional programs. We readily 
accept the idea that average instruc- 
tional costs in junior colleges are below 
the average instructional costs in a com- 
plex university with programs ranging 
from one to twelve years beyond high 
school. We seem shocked, however, 
when advised that the instructional 
costs in tax-supported junior colleges are 
essentially the same as they are in the 
freshman-sophomore years of a complex 
university, with degree programs in 
liberal arts, engineering, business, phar- 
macy, nursing, music, forestry, architec- 
ture, education, and the like. 

John Dale Russell, in a study which 
dealt with instructional programs in 
Michigan institutions of higher education, 
reports that the average instructional 
cost for producing one semester hour 
of credit in the tax-supported junior 
colleges of the State of Michigan in the 
year under study was $8.98." 


* The Survey of Higher Education in Mich- 
igan, Staff Study No. 6: John Dale Russell, 
Instructional Programs (Lansing, Mich.: Mich- 
igan Legislative Study Committee on Higher 
Education, 1958), p. 170. 
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On the same page he reports that the 
average instructional cost for producing 
one semester credit hour for freshmen 
and sophomores in the University of 
Michigan during the same year was 
$9.05.2 Of the thirteen junior colleges 
within the state, seven had costs for pro- 
ducing one semester hour in excess of 
that reported by Dr. Russell for the 
University of Michigan. 

It seems obvious, however, that two 
institutions with similar total enroll- 
ments and approximately equal unit 
costs for the various levels of instruc- 
tion will still have a different total 
average cost in accordance with the pro- 
portion of their student body in the 
various levels. The University of Michi- 
gan, as an illustration, enrolls 40 percent 
of its student body in the Graduate 
School and the graduate-professional 
schools. Russell’s studies also show that 
the average instructional cost for produc- 
ing one semester hour at the graduate 
level at the University of Michigan— 
$35.75—is $2.50 below the average for 
producing one semester hour of credit 
in the graduate programs of all of the 
nine tax-supported institutions within the 
state—$38.25." Since no other institu- 
tion in the state enrolls 40 percent of 
its student body in the graduate and 
graduate-professional programs, it be- 
comes clear that this fact must be recog- 
nized in making calculations regarding 
financial support for the institution. 

3. Larger universities may have lower 
instructional costs than smaller institu- 
tions on a unit-cost basis, such as the 
semester credit hour. Again Russell re- 
ported that in Michigan, the University 
of Michigan average for freshmen and 
sophomore work was $9.05 whereas the 
average for all of the nine state-sup- 
ported institutions for providing instruc- 
tion at the same level was $9.16. Russell 
further reported that the average cost for 


* Loc. cit. 
* Loc. cit. 
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producing one semester hour of credit 
at the junior-senior level at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was $13.91, as com- 
pared with an over-all average of $14.36 
for the nine state-supported institutions. 

4. There are wide variations from the 
average cost at each level within the 
schools and colleges of one university. 
The average cost of one student for one 
year at the freshman and sophomore 
level in this institution several years ago 
was $656. The range, however, was from 
$534 to $1,865, depending upon the school 
or college in which the student was en- 
rolled. In the junior-senior years the 
average cost on an institutional basis 
was $990, whereas the range was from 
$686 to $1,877, again depending upon the 
school or college in which the student 
was enrolled. 

5. There are also wide variations in 
the costs within the departments of one 
degree-granting unit within a university. 
In one specific year the cost of offering 
instruction to freshmen and sophomores 
in one of the degree-granting units of 
the University of Michigan ranged from 
$411 to $722, again depending upon the 
courses elected, the nature of the subject 
matter, the accepted methods of teach- 
ing, the equipment, and library and 
supporting services required for instruc- 
tion in each field. 

6. Not only do universities, schools and 
colleges, departments, and even courses 
vary; there is no standardization of stu- 
dents, teachers, or volume of work re- 
quired to produce one teaching or credit 
hour. 

7. High costs in a given instructional 
area are not sufficient cause alone to 
abandon the educational program. Any 
curriculum with a small enrollment will 
have high unit costs. The number of stu- 
dents concentrating on the study of the 
languages of Southeast Asia or pharma- 
cognosy may be small and the cost of 
teaching high. These facts do not alter 
the necessity for training people in these 
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urgently needed specialties and profes- 
sions. This is one of the responsibilities 
of a university. 


Bases of calculating costs 


There are many ways of computing 
instructional costs. The variations and 
permutations within a given method- 
ology are limited only by the number 
of individuals or institutions making 
such calculations. Only one method is 
discussed here. This is a description of 
the current method in use at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in all of its schools 
and colleges. In addition, several experi- 
mental methods are always under study 
in specialized schools and colleges of the 
university with an effort to find a more 
meaningful manner of ascertaining the 
costs within these areas. 

In studying costs of operations in 
higher education, as in other endeavors, 
certain assumptions or bases of calcula- 
tions must be established. In this report 
the following procedures were used. 

1. Direct instructional costs: salary 
costs.—Most of the basic data were de- 
rived from Form B, a report by each 
member of the faculty entitled “Faculty 
Instructional Record,” describing courses 
taught, and enrollment by class level, 
hours of meeting, and other pertinent 
data. 

Each semester hour of credit taught 
by one faculty member during the 
semester was assumed to be of equal 
value and was allocated an equal portion 
of the teachers salary. The cost of 
teaching one course then becomes a pro- 
portion of the person’s salary in relation 
to the number of semester hours of 
credit for the course in relation to the 
total number of semester hours of credit 
taught by the faculty member. Costs 
per student credit hour produced were 
determined by the hours of credit of 
each course taught, multiplied by the 
number of students enrolled in each 
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course, divided by the fractional salary 
for the course. 

For example, if Professor A’s salary is 
$9,000 and he teaches three 3-hour 
courses as follows: 


Course 1, 3 hours of credit, freshmen-soph- 
omores, 30 students 

Course 111, 3 hours of credit, 
seniors, 20 students 

Course 211, 3 hours of credit, M.A. candi- 
dates, 10 students 


juniors- 


then, each 3-hour course would be worth 
$3,000. In Course 1, 90 credit hours were 
produced for $3,000; Course 111 yielded 
60 credit hours for $3,000; and Course 
211, 30 credit hours for $3,000. Using 
these figures, the average cost per credit 
hour was calculated as follows: 

Course 1: $3,000 — 90 hours = $33.33. 
Course 111: $3,000 — 60 hours = $50.00. 
Course 211: $3,000 — 30 hours = $100.00. 


The total number of credit hours, by 
level, arid the total salary costs, by level, 
of all members of one instructional de- 
partment constitute the basic facts for 
calculating the average salary cost of one 
credit hour by level in a department. 

2. Direct instructional costs: other 
school and college costs—It was as- 
sumed that the salaries for clerical help, 
the nonsalary costs within a teaching de- 
partment, the department’s share of costs 
for the dean’s office, and related items 
were expended in the same ratio as were 
the direct salary instructional costs. 

The ROTC costs were allocated to the 
sthools and colleges on the basis of the 
number of undergraduate male students 
enrolled in each school and college. 

The Graduate School budget was allo- 
cated to each school and college whose 
graduate program is administered by the 
dean of the Graduate School on the basis 
of the number of graduate credit hours 
produced in those schools and colleges. 

3. Indirect costs: library expenses.— 
Costs of the university libraries were 
allocated to each school and college on 
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the basis of the ratio of school and col- 
lege direct expenditures for instruction 
to total university direct expenditures. 
These allocations were assigned to a 
class level within each school or college 
according to the ratio of direct instruc- 
tional expense within that school or col- 
lege. 

4. Indirect costs: expenses of the mu- 
seums and organized research units were 
allocated to the graduate program of the 
school or college most immediately con- 
cerned. 

5. Indirect costs: Office of Registration 
and Records, Admissions Office, and 
Diplomas.—Costs of the Admissions Of- 
fice were allocated to the school or col- 
lege served by the number and class 
level of students admitted, on a head- 
count basis. Costs of the Office of Regis- 
tration and Records were allocated to the 
schools and colleges served by number 
and class level of students served, on a 
head-count basis. Costs for commence- 
ment and diplomas were allocated to 
each school and college on the basis of 
degrees granted during the preceding 
year, on a head-count basis. 

6. Indirect costs: student services.— 
Costs of the Bureau of Appointments 
were allocated to each school and college 
on the basis of graduates of the preced- 
ing year, on a head-count basis. Costs 
of the Offices of the Dean of Men and the 
Dean of Women were allocated to each 
school and college on the basis of enroll- 
ment by sex and class level, on a head- 
count basis. 

Costs for the International Center 
were assigned to the schools and colleges 
on the basis of enrollment of foreign 
students by class level in each unit, on 
a head-count basis. Costs for the Office 
of Religious Affairs, Student Transporta- 
tion Services, and the University Band 
were allocated to each school and col- 
lege on the basis of enrollment, by level, 
on a head-count basis. 

Costs for allocations to the residence 
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halls were made on the basis of number 
of students living within the residence 
halls, by school and college and class 
level. 

7. Indirect costs: student aid—Re- 
gents Alumni Scholarship costs were 
allocated to each undergraduate school 
and college on the basis of enrolled 
scholarship recipients, by class level. 

Graduate fellowships and scholarships 
were allocated to graduate programs in 
the schools and colleges on the basis of 
graduate enrollments. Costs for general 
university fellowships and scholarships 
were allocated according to appropria- 
tions made to each school or college 
within the total cost. 

8. Indirect costs: state and public serv- 
ices—Costs were allocated to each 


school and college on the basis of stu- 
dent enrollment, by level, on a head- 
count basis. 

9. Indirect costs: general administra- 
tion and business operations.—These 


expenses were allocated to each school 
and college on the basis of the ratio 
of school and college direct expendi- 
tures for instruction to total university 
direct expenditur¢s for instruction. 
These allocations were assigned to a 
class level within each school or college 
according to the ratio of direct instruc- 
tional expense within that school and 
college. 

10. Indirect costs: plant services.— 
Plant services were allocated to each 
school and college on a square-foot basis 
according to the amount of space under 
its control. Distribution was made by 
class level according to the proportion of 
direct instructional cost within each 
school and college. Research space— 
such as museums—was allocated to costs 
at the graduate level. Space used for 
plant service, administration, library and 
related functions was allocated to school 
and college in the same ratio as instruc- 
tional space. 

11. Indirect costs: retirement and in- 
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surance costs—These costs were allo- 
cated to each school and college on the 
basis of the salaries appropriation for 
that school or college within the total 
budgeted costs for the schools and col- 
leges. This could, in actuality, be re- 
garded as a direct instructional cost, 
since these fringe benefits are only 
deferred salaries. 

12. Costs for the summer session are 
assumed to be (a) direct costs in budg- 
eted funds for the operation of the sum- 
mer session, plus (b) plant, library, and 
other indirect costs for two months of 
the year. 

13. Costs for the Extension Service 
program were assumed to be the budg- 
eted appropriation for this purpose. 

In the procedures described above all 
expenditures were charged to instruc- 
tion. This would be considered inappro- 
priate in some colleges and universities 
which recognize that the faculty mem- 
bers not only teach but also perform re- 
search and public service. These institu- 
tions frequently ask each faculty mem- 
ber to report a division of his time, indi- 
cating the percentage of time which he 
devotes to instruction, the percentage of 
time which he devotes to research, and 
the percentage of time which he devotes 
to public service. Calculations for in- 
structional costs then are based only on 
that percentage of each teacher’s time 
which, in his judgment, is devoted to in- 
struction. There is no quarrel with this 
method. If the university, however, 
wishes to study the cost of providing the 
total intellectual environment necessary 
for its students, it becomes clear that cost 
studies must then be made on values for 
research, for public service, and for 
other faculty functions. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
total costs of providing instruction, fac- 
ulty research, public service, and the 
like, when all added together, must equal 
the sum total of the university budget. 
The current method in use at the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan was, therefore, chosen 
on the basis of its simplicity and ease of 
understanding. 

The choice, however, was not made in 
a vacuum or on a basis of convenience. 
From 1924 to 1943 the university asked 
each member of the faculty each year to 
divide his time according to the various 
faculty functions and made instructional 
cost studies on the basis of these divi- 
sions. Certain difficulties, however, ap- 
pear when one tries to allocate library 
costs to instruction, research, and public 
service. How much of the counseling in 
dormitories should be charged to in- 
struction? What proportion of the plant 
cost should be charged to instruction? 
How is the work of the central adminis- 
trative staff divided among public serv- 
ice, instruction, and research? Our own 
experience has led us to believe that our 
clientele is more concerned with the total 
cost of providing an appropriate or 
proper intellectual environment than it 
is with the cost of fragmenting these ac- 
tivities into several parts, all of which 
when added together must constitute the 
whole. Although the fragmentation proc- 
ess is not a part of the general plan in 
use currently at the University of Mich- 
igan, three of the degree-granting units 
of the university are at present con- 
ducting major studies along these lines 
and broad newer experimentation will be 
renewed in 1961-62 in additional degree- 
granting units of this university. 

The one outstanding difficulty with the 
procedure in use, under which all ex- 
penditures are charged to instruction, is 
the ease with which the lay public as- 
sumes from the cost data that universities 
do nothing except teach. Constant care 
must be exercised to keep before the 
supporting public the tremendous con- 
tribution made by universities in other 
areas, such as research and public serv- 
ice. 

We have also learned, after experi- 
mentation and evaluation, that a careful 
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analysis of direct instructional costs may 
be used as a basis of allocation of costs 
of all supporting services and indirect 
costs—libraries, student services, gen- 
eral administration, plant operation, and 
maintenance—to direct instructional 
costs by levels on a basis proportionate 
to the previously determined distribution 
of direct instructional costs. 


Conclusions 


1. Although costs of educating one stu- 
dent one year can be described in gen- 
eral terms by use of averages, one could 
not adequately understand the activities 
of an institution, or administer or support 
an institution by the use of such average 
costs alone. 

2. There are so many variations in the 
factors affecting costs that comparisons 
of average costs, with implied meanings 
for efficiency of operation without con- 
sideration of quality, become of highly 
questionable value. 

In nursing education, as an illustra- 
tion, one institution may have superb 
hospital and related clinical facilities 
which may be used for laboratory in- 
struction. Another institution without 
hospital and related clinical facilities 
may provide instruction largely through 
observation in neighboring hospitals 
with limited opportunity for professional 
laboratory practice. There may, how- 
ever, be only minor variations, if any, in 
the number of semester hours produced 
or students educated. The first method 
will be more costly than the second. The 
same kind of illustration could be given 
for educating a nuclear engineer with 
or without reactors and other items of 
equipment; for teacher education, with 
or without laboratory schools; for lan- 
guage instruction, with or without lan- 
guage laboratories, and so on. 

The variation in costs in the illustra- 
tions given may be so marked that com- 
parisons tend to lead the lay public to 
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request universal adoption of the less ex- 
pensive methods. 

Quality of the instructional process, 
or outcomes, is difficult to evaluate, and 
the proponents of the less costly method 
are unwilling to concede a lower quality 
of operation than that of their more ex- 
pensive competitors. This adds social 
pressure to the request for use of less ex- 
pensive methods. 

3. Statements of average costs of in- 
struction are simple numerical descrip- 
tions of an operation. They may stimu- 
late study of an instructional process 
but they should not control the process. 
As an illustration, freshman-sophomore 
costs in English at the University of 
Michigan have been found to be larger 
than junior-senior costs in the same field, 
in each cost study made over the past 
twenty years. This is a reflection of the 
method of teaching freshman English, 
English I, which has been chosen over 
less expensive methods of teaching. The 
department believes, in this situation, it 
is better educationally to teach juniors 
and seniors, rather than freshmen, in 
large classes. 

4. Average costs within an institution 
increase with the advance of class level 
of the student. The average, however, 
tends to cover up the wide range at each 
level, so wide, in fact, that in some sub- 
ject areas the cost of freshman-sopho- 
more instruction may equal or exceed 
instruction at the master’s level in other 
subject-matter areas. 

5. Specialized instructional areas have 
costs at all levels which are larger than 
costs in “general education.” 

6. Specialization in some areas seems 
to be so great in the early years that 
there is little difference in the upper- and 
lower-level costs—most dramatically il- 
lustrated in the College of Engineering, 
where the average costs in the freshman- 
sophomore years are essentially the same 
as in the junior-senior years. In the 
School of Music, average costs for the 
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freshman-sophomore years are also es- 
sentially the same as in the junior-senior 
years. 

7. Unit costs are related to enroll- 
ments. Certain expensive curricula could 
enroll a larger student body with little 
increase in total costs, such as pharmacy 
and natural resources, and thus reduce 
the average cost per student. In such 
cases the university has, as a matter of 
academic policy, decided to offer instruc- 
tion in a given area. Although enroll- 
ments may be low in certain basic areas 
within the field, quality instruction will 
require that they be offered. 

8. Individualized instruction is much 
more expensive than instruction that can 
be offered to groups of students. This 
is seen in a most striking manner in that 
costs for Ph.D. students exceed, on the 
average, costs for graduate-professional 
students. The cause is simple. Ph.D. 
students. require individual attention; the 
graduate-professional students in medi- 
cine or dentistry require only semi-in- 
dividualized attention; and students in 
law can be taught in large groups up to 
one hundred or more in one class. 
~9. Care must be exercised at all times 
to note differences in procedures in an 
instructional area, although nomencla- 
ture is the same. As an illustration, in- 
struction in music includes: (a) pri- 
vate lessons with one teacher—applied 
music; (b) secondary music—lessons in 
applied music in groups of four or five; 
(c) courses in theory—instruction in 
the usual type of class of twenty-five 
to thirty; (d) music education—how to 
teach music in the public schools, with 
an enrollment of twenty-five to thirty in 
each section. These variations are dif- 
ficult to discern in one average cost fig- 
ure. Comparisons of cost between de- 
partments of music are meaningless 
unless statements of average costs repre- 
sent the same instructional areas and 
activities. 

10. Responsibility must be accepted 
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by each institution, as well as by each 
school, college, and department within 
an institution, to review expenditures 
to be sure that maximum educational re- 
turns are being secured for each dollar 
expended. 

11. Comparisons of costs between in- 
stitutions must be based on an under- 
standing of the nature of the operation 
of each institution to guarantee compara- 
bility. 

12. Costs are not necessarily related 
to social values. It is just as important 
that freshmen students receive instruc- 
tion in English, history, languages, and 
mathematics with the same degree of 
effectiveness as the senior in medicine, 
although the cost of teaching in one area 
is only a fraction of the cost in the other. 


Legislative requirements for report 


In the spring of 1960, Senate Resolu- 
tion 1102, Section 15, placed the follow- 
ing requirement upon colleges and uni- 
versities within the State of Michigan 
which are supported by tax funds: 


In future years institutions of higher edu- 
cation shall furnish actual statistics reflect- 
ing full-time-equated students for each se- 
mester or term including summer school 
for the preceding fiscal year. Each budget 
request and the budget submitted to the 
legislature by the governor shall contain 
the number of on-campus and off-campus 
students on a full-time-equated basis, as de- 
fined by a majority of the council of college 
presidents in the following groups: fresh- 
men and sophomores, juniors and seniors, 
graduate and professional students. Each 
budget shall also set forth by term or se- 
mester and summer school the total credit 
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hours, the approximate cost and the portion 
of the total cost contributed by the student 
for each group, and all other information 
pertinent to determination of appropriations 
for the colleges and universities. 


Requirements of this sort naturally 
are viewed with some hesitation and 
reluctance on the part of institutions. 
Some good, however, can be derived 
from such studies. The actual final re- 
port to the legislature will be so con- 
densed, placing all of the institutional 
costs for freshmen and sophomores in 
one average figure, for juniors and sen- 
iors in one average figure, and for grad- 
uate and graduate-professional students 
in another average figure, that one may 
tend to overlook the variations set forth 
earlier. The details leading to the sum- 
mary report, however, can be very help- 
ful to deans of schools and colleges, de- 
partment heads, and others who are 
concerned with instructional costs. 


Measures of instructional costs are not 
ends inythemselves. They can be used 
only as guidelines or tools. Furthermore, 
concern should be expressed as definitely 
about areas of instruction in which the 
costs are unusually low as in those areas 
of instruction in which costs are un- 
usually high. 

Colleges and universities should rec- 
ognize the right of the public to ask 
questions regarding the operations of the 
institution into which they pour millions 
of dollars each year. We have an obli- 
gation to give a forthright and simple 
answer which can be understood by our 
supporting clientele. 
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Some Reflections on Its Implications for Administrators 


E. D. DURYEA 


HEN the eminent professor of 

mathematics sternly rebukes his 
colleague in business across the table of 
the curriculum committee by pointing 
out that “this is a liberal arts college,” 
he brings to the minds of all present a 
set of attitudes and convictions upon 
which the issue in question probably 
will be resolved. What the mathemati- 
cian refers to is not only the traditional 
concept of liberal arts but the way this 
has been programmed at this particular 
college. His comment reflects a point 
of view which he and many of his col- 
leagues associate with the function of 
the college. Needless to say, the prevail- 
ing sentiment might be quite different 
at the curriculum committee meeting of 
a major university at which professional 
schools hold prestige. 

This illustration identifies but one 
characteristic of the many which com- 
prise the campus environment within 
which administrators, faculty members, 
and others consider the policies and 
problems of their institution. These 
characteristics establish for presidents, 
deans, and other educational leaders the 
limits within which they can exercise ef- 
fective leadership and the possibilities 
for achieving new objectives, programs, 
and policies. They come to focus in the 
decision-making councils of an institu- 
tion. They grow out of those general 
characteristics which identify higher ed- 
ucation as a distinctive enterprise in 
society; out of the physical setting, tra- 
ditions, educational objectives and pro- 
grams, and other aspects of a particular 
college or university; and out of the 


temperament, attitudes, and convictions 
of individuals who serve at a particular 
college or university. 


Differences among colleges and 
universities 


Colleges and universities have many 
characteristics in common. These dis- 
tinguish them from other kinds of en- 
terprises such as businesses, governmen- 
tal bureaus, social agencies, and labor 
unions. The average person has a picture 
in his mind of a college or university 
which is fairly accurate in its general 
attributes. One really is not too glib in 
referring to the “academic mind” as de- 
scriptive of college professors. The very 
nature of the central function of educa- 
tional institutions—that activity called 
“learning” which takes place within the 
minds of men—sets colleges and univer- 
sities apart from the other institutions 
through which society conducts its work. 

Within this broad framework charac- 
teristic of all, each college or university 
tends to have its particular pattern. In 
their major components, differences 
among institutions are readily apparent. 
Each has an image in the public eye 
which affects the kinds of students who 
apply for admission, influences donors 
or potential donors, encourages or dis- 
courages prospective faculty members, 
creates loyalty or resentment among 
alumni, and extends to other similar as- 
pects of an institution’s activities. 

The pattern associated with a college 
or university as an institution emanates 
from the historical continuum of the in- 
stitution. This continuum constitutes its 
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culture—the traditional set of values, at- 
titudes, and beliefs, its ways of carrying, 
out its functions, the ideals or purposes 
associated with it, and the innumerable 
characteristics which give it a continu- 
ing identity from past to present to fu- 
ture.’ 

An institution is much more than peo- 
ple together in a physical setting. It has 
a pattern of formal relationships which 
comprise its organization. This pattern 
changes and evolves but maintains an 
identifiable structure. Along with this 
organization, it has a set of informal re- 
lationships which comprise its culture 
and which reflect the: merging of the 
cultural tradition with the attitudes, hab- 
its, beliefs, commitments, and behavior 
patterns of the individuals who partici- 
pate in its organization. 

In recent years, this general picture 
has undergone some critical examination. 
In the business world, writers have be- 
gun to refer to the idea of an “organiza- 
tional climate.”* Students of business 
and industrial management have begun 
to give attention to the elements within 
an organization that influence decisions. 
William H. Newman has crystallized this 
concern with the comment that 


a business firm may have “no body to be 
kicked” but it does have character. . . . In 
addition to separate legal existence, every 
company develops its own traditions, habits, 
and reputation which give it individuality. 


*In his Appraisal of American Higher Edu- 
cation (Unpublished manuscript, 1956), W. H. 
Cowley points out that colleges and universi- 
ties operate in larger societies which have— 
and are—cultures, that each college or uni- 
versity has a culture of its own, and that 
these external and internal cultures intermesh 
and control the activities of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

* Frank J. Jasinski, “The Dynamics of Organ- 
izational Behavior,” Personnel, March 1959, 
pp. 60-67; and Robert B. Buchele, “Company 
Character and the Effectiveness of Personnel 
Management,” Personnel, January 1955, p. 289. 
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This body of habits and attitudes endows a 
company with a character or personality 
quite beyond the people who work for it 
at any given time.* 


In the light of such concepts as these, 
executives and leaders in various enter- 
prises have become increasingly aware 
that they must relate their decisions to 
the institutional setting within which 
they work. The concept has application 
to colleges and universities as well. In 
his book The Academic Man (1942), 
sociologist Logan Wilson, for example, 
identifies the distinctiveness of the Amer- 
ican college professor and points up cer- 
tain characteristics important for aca- 
demic administration. In recent years, 
scholars in the behavioral sciences have 
focused some attention upon man’s or- 
ganizational relationships in the aca- 
demic setting. Ralph W. Tyler has 
pointed out, for instance, that these dis- 
ciplines can provide such insights even 
though their value lies largely in suggest- 
ing useful methods and concepts.‘ 


Personality defined 


Obviously, the above constitutes a way 


of looking at a set of relationships. It 
forms one means of describing the en- 
vironment within which the administra- 
tor works. The word “character” might 
serve this purpose. Yet, character con- 
notes a static situation. Institutions 
evolve, reacting to environmental pres- 
sures and concurrently influencing their 
environment, reflecting the individuals 
who serve them, and shifting their func- 
tions and objectives. The word “person- 
ality” serves more accurately.’ 


*“Basic Objectives Which Shape the Char- 
acter of a Company,” Journal of Business, Octo- 
ber 1953, p. 211. 

‘“Insights from the Behavioral Sciences,” in 
Faculty-Administration Relationships, Frank C. 
Abbott, ed. (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1958). 

*Names are important and further study 
certainly is needed to develop terms which 
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As the term is used here, institutional 
personality identifies a set of attributes 
associated with a college or university 
which influence the making and imple- 
menting of decisions. These attributes 
establish the environment within which 
the administrative and faculty organiza- 
tion of a college or university must op- 
erate. But the environment reflects in 
turn the interaction of people, physical 
setting, and traditions. 

Philip Selznick has noted this kind 
of relationship. He refers to the organi- 
zation as “the technical, rational, im- 
personal, task-oriented, formal system,” 
which he describes as conditioned by a 
responsive interaction of persons and 
groups. He explains that historically 
this interaction is patterned into a social 
structure. This structure sets the bounds 
within which policies and actions can be 
decided.* It establishes a culture, or a 
traditional climate of opinion, for an in- 
stitution. 

In broad terms, the personality of an 
institution grows out of the two influ- 
ences. One consists of the internal set- 
ting: the persistent traditions or culture 
of an institution that at any one time 
combines with the attitudes and values, 
the personalities and abilities, and the 
other facets of participating individuals 
and groups. The other influence con- 
sists of external pressures applied by 


are both appropriate and accurate. 
A rather extreme view of the concept was 


stated in 1945 by H. S. Person. He proposed 
the term “institutional mind” and wrote: “This 
mind is independent of the personal minds of 
owners and managers and of other individuals 
who may come and go, in whose collective 
activities the institutional mind expresses itself. 
This institutional mind thas its powers of per- 
ception (investigation, research, experiment), 
of memory (records), of reasoning (analysis 
and comparison), and of design (planning and 
arrangement).” (“The Institutional Mind,” 
Advanced Management, December 1956, p. 9.) 

* Selznick, Leadership in Administration 
(Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1957), 
p. 39. 
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such groups as parents, alumni, accredit- 
ing agencies, professional associations, 
donors, governmental agencies, and the 
general public. 


Components of institutional personality 


The specific elements in the person- 
ality of a college or university are nu- 
merous. Most are readily recognized. 
Those listed below are suggestive only 
and do not represent either a final com- 
pilation or a complete survey. They 
fall into two categories: those related to 
higher education as a whole and those 
related to a particular institution. 

In general, institutions of higher edu- 
cation differ from other enterprises by 
their primary concern with an activity 
that takes place in the minds of people 
and that, thus, cannot be evaluated or 
controlled with any high degree of ac- 
curacy. This element combines with an 
organizational situation reflecting great 
specialization in knowledge on the part 
of professional personnel, a wide diver- 
sity of functions ranging from esoteric 
research and teaching to farm extension 
services and athletic displays, an admin- 
istrative structure based on highly auton- 
omous units, and a tradition of. wide- 
spread participation in policy decisions. 
A college or university also reflects the 
influence of personnel characterized by 
such attributes as the following: 


1. Prestige resting upon intellectual 
more than economic status. 

2. Stress on individual, self-motivated 
contributions to the organization and a 
discipline imposed more by professional 
standards and personal convictions than 
by organizational controls. 

3. Acceptance of high degree of in- 
tellectual freedom for open expression of 
disagreement with organizational leader- 
ship on matters related to organizational 
policies as well as professional subjects. 

4. Tendency to hold an analytical and 
critical point of view in relation to their 
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work and consequently to the organiza- 
tion. 

5. Motivation based upon the urge to 
know or to contribute to human welfare 
and, thus, less concern about economic 
or power benefits derived from organi- 
zational cooperation. 

6. Commitment to values, attitudes, 
and procedures associated primarily with 
one aspect of knowledge and based upon 
common training in graduate study 
which overshadows the needs of a par- 
ticular institution.’ 

Within this general set of character- 
istics, each college or university has 
unique elements. The New England 
liberal arts college, for example, has an 
atmosphere quite different from that of 
a Midwestern urban public university. 
The tradition of slow change based on 
a deliberate process of faculty discus- 
sion and approval at one university will 
contrast with the almost authoritarian 
powers of a president at another. Many 
colleges have strong departments which 
effectively control educational policy; 
others traditionally look to their deans 
for leadership on such matters. Such 
distinctive elements are numerous. They 
include geographical location, nature of 
student body attracted or available, 
sources of financial support, traditional 
ways of handling organizational situa- 
tions, prestige or status in a local or na- 
tional sense, personalities of strong lead- 
ers, and the nature of current personnel. 

The bases for selecting new faculty 
members differ according to the nature 
of an institution. One major university, 
for example, has had a long tradition as 
a relatively close-knit campus with stress 
upon teaching the superior student. Fac- 


* These and other distinctive characteristics 
of academic organizations are discussed in- 
sightfully by John J. Corson in his recent book, 
Governance of Colleges and Universities (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), chap. 2. 
Corson also discusses in part the significance 
of institutional character for leadership. 
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ulty members are expected to fit crea- 
tively into this system and, therefore, as- 
sociate and full professorships are filled 
as far as possible from within. In con- 
trast, another major university, having a 
reputation as a major center for scholar- 
ship and research, brings to its staff 
scholars of distinction at advanced ranks. 

Differences in purpose affect institu- 
tional personality. The climate of a col- 
lege committed to a new educational 
idea differs radically from one in the lib- 
eral arts and science tradition. Teacher- 
training institutions, state universities, 
urban universities, and small rural col- 
leges—all have quite distinctive atmos- 
pheres that relate to their objectives. 
More subtle factors also have relevance. 
Some colleges have a social prestige or 
status, especially for women. A few 
stand out as places receptive to new 
ideas and to change, whereas many, 
over the years, have adjusted slowly to 
shifts in the American society and in 
knowledge. 


Implications for administration 


The personality of a college or univer- 
sity represents, therefore, a variety of dif- 
ferent and even conflicting forces. The 
pattern they form at any one institution, 
that is, the personality of that institution, 
sets the limits and defines the possibili- 
ties for administrative leadership. The 
influence of this personality makes itself 
felt in five general ways. 

1. It delimits the area within which 
administrators can exert effective leader- 
ship. Just as the prevailing postulates 
of a society establish the general limits 
within which change is possible, short of 
revolution, the factors that comprise the 
personality of a college or university set 
bounds on what can be done. No presi- 
dent can expect to effect changes that 
violate too greatly the general character 
of his campus unless difficult times make 
radical alterations acceptable. 
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2. It determines in general the kinds 
of decisions which can be made. 

3. It will affect the manner in which 
decisions are made. 

4. A clear grasp of what constitutes 
institutional personality makes possible 
a more accurate prediction of the con- 
sequences of decisions. 

5. Finally, it strongly influences the 
personnel sought and attracted. 

There is another dimension to this 
concept. Understanding the personality 
of an institution'also affords a means by 
which a dynamic educational leader can 
help to make effective the policies he 
supports. It provides a means for con- 
trolling the decisions and actions of in- 
dividuals and groups within his institu- 
tion which is difficult, if not impossible, 
through the normal channels of authority 
and communication. 


The behavior of an individual— 


whether he be a departmental chairman 
recommending a promotion or a new in- 


structor lecturing in the classroom—can 
be controlled to the extent that the prem- 
ises upon which he bases his decisions 
and actions are specified for him. In 
other types of enterprises, premises can 
be established effectively by direct ac- 
tion. Official statements of policy and 
purpose, budget provisions for facilities 
and equipment, suggestions or orders 
from executives and supervisors—all 
these and similar actions will establish 
a framework of organizational policy 
within which a worker, a salesman, a 
soldier, a junior executive, or another 
employee will act. 

Such direct action has far less effect 
in an academic institution. Therefore, 
academic leaders, in order to supple- 
ment their weaker line authority, must 
seek other means to establish premises 
to guide individuals in decisions and 
actions. The personality of an institu- 
tion affords a means by which leader- 
ship can be made effective. To the 
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degree, for example, that a president 
can establish or shape or change the per- 
sonality of his college or university, he 
can influence the decisions and actions 
of those associated with it. 

This was illustrated by the actions of 
the president of one smaller university. 
He consciously sought and achieved an 
institutional environment which sup- 
ported his objectives. He made clear 
at the outset of his presidency that he 
would stress intellectual creativeness for 
both faculty and students. He made 
sure that such creativeness when demon- 
strated was rewarded. He screened new 
faculty appointments, and his admissions 
officer screened entering students with 
this in mind. Over a period of years, 
the university gained a reputation as a 
place of intellectual ferment and aca- 
demic achievement, which in turn drew 
to it faculty and students who valued 
this idea. Creative intellectual endeavor 
became a value associated with the uni- 
versity, and increasingly decisions on ed- 
ucational programs and other matters 
were made with this in mind.* 


Conclusion 


As remarked at the outset, the fore- 
going discussion does little more than 
identify an area of concern for admin- 
istrators and other leaders in institu- 
tions of higher education. Nothing said 
here is startlingly new. Most experi- 
enced administrators or faculty members 
will recognize the elements. 

What has been offered is a preliminary 
statement of one aspect of the operation 
of a college or university which needs 


* It should be pointed out that this suggestion 
does not imply a Machiavellian contrivance by 
which a president, dean; or other administrator 
can impose his will subtly on his underlings. 
The policies or objectives can be both shaped 
and supported by the personality of an institu- 
tion. They may be established with much or 
little collaboration on the part of all affected 
or concerned. 
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a great deal more conscious attention 
than it has received so far. One can 
identify theoretically the steps or stages 
of any logical process of administrative 
action. Each step will be readily recog- 
nized by persons experienced in admin- 
istration. Yet, few in academic organi- 
zations consciously analyze a decision 
logically into the factors that make it 
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appraisal. Similarly, few administrators 
analyze carefully the elements which 
make up the personality of their institu- 
tion and consciously use this insight to 
attain a more effective administration. 

What remains to be done is a logical 
and careful analysis of the constituents 
of institutional personality and a study 
or experimentation to obtain more ac- 


correct or incorrect, the alternative con- 
sequences, and the steps necessary for 
effective implementation and ultimate 


curate insights into its effects. Perhaps 
a good “brain storming” session is the 
first step. 


In rns country, the governing board of a nonpublic college or university 
has plenary authority, limited only by the provisions of its charter, the laws 
of the land, and public opinion. Much of this authority is usually delegated 
to the president, the chief executive officer of the institution. The president, 
in turn, delegates many of his duties and responsibilities to his administrative 
officers, deans, and faculty committees. However, the governing board remains 
the repository of power since it may, at its pleasure, withhold or withdraw 
its delegation of power. 

We are so habituated to this pattern of centralization of power in an external 
board of laymen that it is interesting to remind ourselves that it is quite at 
variance with the form of self-government evolved by the medieval universities 
of continental Europe. At Salerno, Bologna, and Padua, the students as well 
as the faculty were represented in an all-powerful university council. At Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, the students were somewhat younger and were granted 
little voice in administration. 

The university chancellor was originally the representative of the Church. 
but by the latter part of the fourteenth century, the congregation or faculty 
of arts at Oxford had obtained full control over his selection and appointment. 
This power was lost by the faculty in 1484 when the chancellorship became an 
honorary position, filled by a nonresident and selected now by the political 
group in power in England. The chancellor was given the right to appoint 
the vice-chancellor, who became the resident officer in charge of university 
administration. In 1569 the faculty of Oxford lost further control of adminis- 
trative functions by the creation of an executive council composed of the vice- 
chancellor, heads of houses, and proctors.—From “The College Corporation,” 
in College Law: A Guide for Administrators, by Thomas Edward Blackwell, 
published by the American Council on Education, May 1961. 





Boards of Control of Universities and Colleges 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


NLIKE the situation in most foreign 
U countries, American universities 
and colleges are unique in that they 
are usually controlled by elective or ap- 
pointive boards composed chiefly of lay 
members, not professional educators. 
These boards of control, as they have 
developed during the past three cen- 
turies, show great diversity in their 
names, methods of selection, number of 
members, terms of office, and other fea- 
tures. 

The 1960 edition of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges * contains information 
on most of these factors for each of the 
more than one thousand regionally ac- 
credited four-year colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States in 1960. While 
the information given in that volume re- 
garding boards of control is not equally 
complete for each institution, it is suf- 
ficiently detailed and comparable that 
an analysis of it shows adequately the 
chief characteristics of these boards of 
control in the principal types of institu- 
tion, both public and private, found in 
the United States in 1960. This article 
reports such an analysis. 


Designations 


Table 1 shows the 35 different names 
by which boards of control are desig- 
nated. For almost two-thirds of the in- 
stitutions, they are known as boards of 
trustees. This designation is used by 
more than 80 percent of the privately 
controlled institutions. It is also most 
frequently used by the publicly con- 

*Mary Irwin (ed.), American Universities 


and Colleges (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1960). 


trolled institutions, although almost as 
many of them have a board of regents, 
while another large group are controlled 
by state boards of education. These 
three designations account for the boards 
of more than three-quarters of the insti- 
tutions under public control. 

The State Board of Higher Education 
is found in North Dakota and Oregon. 
New York City has a city Board of 
Higher Education. Three New England 
institutions, chartered in colonial days, 
Harvard, Yale, and Middlebury, have a 
board known as President and Fellows. 


Method of selection 


The varied methods of selection of 
these boards are shown in Table 2. The 
boards of control of more than four-fifths 
of the public institutions are appointed 
by the state governor usually with con- 
firmation by the state senate, occasion- 
ally by the entire legislature. However, 
for 21 institutions—in Colorado, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, and Ne- 
vada—the boards of control are elected 
by the voters of the state. In three states 
—NMinnesota, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina—they are elected by the mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

Various combination methods are 
found. Thus, Winthrop College (South 
Carolina) with a board of 13 trustees 
has 7, a bare majority, elected by the 
legislature, 2 elected by the alumnae, 
and 4 ex efficio members. At the Uni- 
versity of Vermont 9 are a self-perpet- 
uating group, 9 are elected by the leg- 
islature, 3 are appointed by the governor, 
and 2 are ex officio members. At Mid- 
western University (Texas) 7 members 
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Boards of Control of Universities and Colleges 


are elected by the voters of the city of 
Wichita Falls; the 7 members then select 
8 other members of the board of 15 mem- 
bers. The Board of Trustees of Pennsyl- 
vania State University includes 9 mem- 
bers elected by the alumni, 6 elected 
by county agricultural societies, 6 by 
county industrial societies, and 5 ex of- 
ficio members. Only a few of the public 
institutions, 15 in number, have members 
elected or nominated by their alumni 
(see Table 3). 

Among the privately controlled insti- 
tutions, the largest number, almost half, 
have a majority of all their board mem- 
bers elected or appointed by church 
bodies or officials, while most of the 
others have self-perpetuating boards of 
control. More than a quarter of the pri- 
vate institutions have members elected 
or nominated by their alumni (see Table 
3). 

In many institutions there are numer- 
ous ex officio members. Among public 
institutions the state superintendent of 
public instruction or state commissioner 
of education is most frequently an ex 
officio member, often also the governor. 
In North Carolina State College, not only 
the governor but all living ex-governors 
are ex officio members. Among the pri- 
vate institutions, one or more church 
officials are often ex officio members. 

In more than one hundred institutions, 
chiefly private ones, the president of the 
institution is an ex officio member of the 
board of control. In a certain sense this 
is an anomaly, since theoretically the 
function of the board of control is to 
determine institutional policies, while 
the president is the executive officer who 
carries them out. One of the chief func- 
tions of the board is to select the presi- 
dent of the institution. In most institu- 
tions, the president regularly meets with 
the board but is not himself a voting 
member of it. This is usually considered 
the better administrative practice. 
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Number of members of board 


Table 3 shows the number of members 
of the board of control varying from a 
minimum of only three members to a 
maximum of more than one hundred. 
Three state institutions in North Caro- 
lina have 102 members each, elected by 
the state legislature. The largest num- 
ber of all are found on the Board of 
Trustees of the University of the South 
(Tennessee ), which has 115 members— 
42 ex officio (bishops and bishops co- 
adjutor from each of 21 Episcopalian 
dioceses), 63 elective members from 
each of these dioceses, 6 alumni mem- 
bers, and 4 selected by the faculty. 

Boards of control of public institutions 
tend to be much smaller than those of 
private institutions. Whereas the median 
number of members is 15 for the entire 
group, it is only 10 for the public insti- 
tutions, but 24 for the private ones. 
Even the private ones are far from uni- 
form, however, varying from a median 
of only 7 members for the Roman Cath- 
olic institutions to 25 for nonsectarian 
schools and 32 for Methodist and Baptist 
institutions. 

Alumni representatives are provided 
for by 200 institutions, chiefly the pri- 
vate ones, ranging in number from 1 to 
15 each. These are usually elected or 
nominated by the alumni association. 
In addition, of course, many alumni are 
elected or appointed as members of 
boards as individuals, not as official 
alumni representatives. At Huston-Til- 
lotson College (Texas) all 28 members 
of the Board of Trustees are alumni of 
the college. At Bowdoin College ( Maine) 
control is vested in two concurrent self- 
perpetuating boards consisting of 13 trus- 
tees and 45 overseers. The alumni nomi- 
nate for half of the vacancies occurring 
on the Board of Overseers. At Tufts Uni- 
versity (Massachusetts) 10 of the 30 
members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Alumni Council. At 
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Hamilton College (New York) 12 of the 
28 members of the Board of Trustees 
are elected by the alumni, the largest 
proportion of alumni representatives re- 
ported. 


Terms of office 


Table 4 summarizes the principal facts 
regarding terms of office of members of 
boards of control, varying from one-year 
terms to sixteen-year terms. These facts 
refer to the terms of office of the majority 
of the members of the board. In many 
cases the alumni representatives are 
elected for shorter terms than those of 
the remainder of the board. The median 
number of years for those having limited 
terms is five, varying -from three to six 
for the different groups tabulated in 
Table 4. 

The institutions whose board mem- 
bers have the longest terms of office are 
the University of California, sixteen 
years; and Louisiana State University, 
fourteen years. In both cases, the mem- 
bers (except the ex officio ones—8 in the 
case of the University of California) are 
appointed by the governor. The very 
long term normally prevents any one 
governor from appointing a majority of 
the members of the board, since the 
terms are staggered so that the term of 
only one member expires each year. 
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It will be noted from Table 4 that al- 
most two-thirds of the institutions have 
definite terms of office for a majority of 
their members. For the others the terms 
are indefinite, often for life. A few re- 
quire retirement at age seventy or higher. 
For the public institutions, both state 
and municipal, more than four-fifths of 
the institutions have definite terms. For 
the private institutions, however, only a 
little more than one-half have definite 
terms of office. For the Roman Catho- 
lic institutions, only a little more than 
one-third report limited terms. 


Conclusion 


Thus, it will be seen that great diver- 
sity in name, in membership, in selec- 
tion, and in terms of office is character- 
istic of the boards of control which ex- 
ercise such an important part in deter- 
mining the policies of organization and 
administration of American institutions of 
higher education. By way of summary, 
it may be said that the “typical” public 
institution has a board of trustees, ap- 
pointed by the governor with confirma- 
tion by the state senate, consisting of 10 
members who serve six-year terms each. 
The “typical” private institution also has 
a board of trustees, but elected or ap- 
pointed by a church body, consisting of 
24 members who serve three-year terms 
each. 





An Annual Record of Faculty Publications 
and Other Creative Work 


JAY W. 


OR ALL the pressure on a faculty 
member to publish and be creative, 
he may well wonder what institutional 
notice is taken of the results. His pro- 
ductivity extending over several years 
may be taken into consideration for 
eventual promotion in rank, unless he is 
already a full professor. A faculty-load 
sheet or personnel form may summarize 
his year’s output for the dean’s office 
files. Typed lists of accomplishments 
may be appended to a departmental an- 
nual report. The campus newspaper may 
note briefly that he has published a book. 
A development office brochure may carry 
photographs of selected laboratory ex- 
periments or generalize research activi- 
ties in a few words. But only on a rela- 
tively few campuses is every faculty 
member invited and urged to submit the 
report of his year-to-year research, writ- 
ing, and artistic productivity for a pub- 
lished all-university or all-college record. 
Syracuse University is among these in- 
stitutions; each year it publishes a book- 
let entitled Faculty-Staff Publications 
and Creative Work. During the past 
year, its editor summarized some of the 
questions and problems confronting him 
and discussed them with his advisory 
committee and others. He also corre- 
sponded with other institutions having 
such projects, with several of which 
Syracuse University has exchanged the 
published record over the years. About 
twenty-five publications came under his 
examination. The resultant comparative 
overview of purpose and procedure for 
this kind of project is here shared with 
others. 


Prefaces to the annual records are 


STEIN 


more the exception than the rule; one 
is left with the feeling that at some in- 
stitutions the endeavor is considered suffi- 
ciently obvious and significant and can 
stand on its own merit without explana- 
tion. Where a preface is included, it 
embodies much of the spirit of purpose 
and coverage. The Syracuse University 
report notes the evidence of “achieve- 
ment in creative activity and research 
investigation” and the aim toward “the 
advancement and interpretation of 
knowledge, the improvement of skills 
and the strengthening of understanding.” 
It recognizes “research endeavors gen- 
erously supported by government and 
foundations” as well as “numerous inde- 
pendent efforts in academic life.” The 
preface of another report states that in 
the wide variety and large number of 
works lies “evidence of continuing 
achievement in research, criticism, and 
creative activity throughout the divisions 
of the University.” A covering letter 
from a university provost states that the 
listing of publications and activities of 
members of the several faculties leaves 
him “personally gratified and amazed at 
the range and diversity of talents” shown 
by the staff. The preface to Faculty 
Research Publications at a small college 
begins: “The interrelated responsibilities 
of a college faculty are to train the minds 
of youth, awakening in them the spirit 
of intellectual curiosity; and to add to 
the fund of the world’s knowledge 
through the medium of constant research 
in the academic disciplines.” 

An officially authorized and compre- 
hensive listing is a means of letting 
faculty and staff members know that 
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their published, exhibited, and performed 
endeavors will be made a matter of per- 
manent public record. It is a concerted 
recognition of the results of sponsored 
and independent research, writing, and 
other creative effort. According to 
several editors of such lists, an annual 
report, well presented, honors those who 
produce, raises morale, stimulates fur- 
ther productive efforts, and fosters 
healthy competition. It readily enables 
faculty members to see what their col- 
leagues have done during the course of 
the year and helps to engender coopera- 
tion and avoid duplication of effort. 

As a documentation of the scope and 
bulk of faculty and staff achievements, 
it is an invaluable ready reference tool 
for librarians and archivists. It is use- 
ful for exchange with other institutions. 
Public relations departments credit it 
with marked values when it appears in 
neat and stylized format. Dedicated 
alumni receive it with pride. A person 
considering or being considered for a 
position at th: institution gains helpful 
insight. A regional evaluation team, a 
foundation assessor, or a fund-raising 
firm regards the document as a mean- 
ingful key to caliber. 

The function of the project is also re- 
flected in the timing and distribution 
of the published result. In some cases 
it goes little beyond the campus faculty 
and staff; in others it promptly reaches 
trustees, and its release is announced to 
the general public. A dean of the fac- 
ulty may file it among recruitment 
sources. Since the Syracuse University 
report ordinarily covers work which 
actually appeared during the fiscal year, 
July 1 through June 30, it is begun in the 
spring and completed during August and 
September. Deadline for publication 
and initial distribution is the November 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. For 
faculty members its fall timing is a re- 
minder to get their manuscripts in the 
mail and their other creative activity 
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scheduled. It is early in the hands of 
deans, directors, and other administra- 
tors as they begin to consider recom- 
mendations for promotion, leave, or 
awards. To accommodate the various 
groups interested, an edition may run 
from 300 to 3,000 or more copies. For 
the past two years the Syracuse Univer- 
sity edition has numbered 500. 

The contents show wide variety and 
scope. Emphasis is on publication by 
faculty members, although in some docu- 
ments welcome is given researchers, ad- 
ministrative, library, and clerical staff 
who have broken into print. Some of the 
reports include listings of art exhibitions, 
musical and dramatic performances, 


speeches, and professional activities. An 
addendum may list doctors’ dissertations, 
masters’ theses, departmental periodicals, 
and university press publications for the 
year. 

Syracuse University reports a broad 
range of categories or media, reflecting 


a long-standing recognition of the fullest 
possible measure of creative activity on 
the part of its faculty and staff. Ad- 
ministrators and trustees have found it 
useful to have the works designated and 
grouped together as books, articles, con- 
certs, and so forth. This procedure has 
aided in making a statistical tabulation 
of output which lends itself to specific 
comparative data from year to year. 

An example of Syracuse University’s 
statistics for 1959-60 and 1958-59 is 
shown in Table 1. 

To aid the meaningful use of the fig- 
ures in Table 1, it should be stressed that 
they are based on voluntary faculty- 
staff response to a query letter; that the 
categorization of a work may have sev- 
eral possibilities; that the period cov- 
ered begins July 1 and ends June 30 but 
may include a few earlier works reported 
too late for the preceding edition; and 
that limitations of staff and time make 
impossible the follow-up necessary for 
more comprehensive coverage. 
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TABLE 1: REPORT ON OvuTPUT OF FACULTY PUBLICATIONS 
AND OTHER CREATIVE WorK, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





Type of Work 


Abstracts 

i ee 
Chapters in books. . 
Books authored. . . 
Books edited. 


Pamphlets authored. . . 
Pamphlets edited. 
Periodical editing. . 
Reviews of books. 
Reviews of music, art, etc. 


Speeches published. . 
Poems... . 

Stories. .. 

Reports. . 
Translations. . 


Maps. . 
Films. . 


Radio programs. . 
Television programs... 


Drama productions. 
Music scores performed. . 
Music scores published 


Exhibitions of art 
Art designs, interiors 


Inventions, patented 


Considerable value for institutional 
self-study lies in the figures for each year. 
What kinds of creative work reach major 
or minor, increasing or decreasing pro- 
portions? What underlying factors in- 
fluenced the change up or down from 
one year to another? How does the 
highly important book medium fare? 
Do secondary activities, such as ab- 
stracts, reviews, and editing, seem to re- 
ceive undue attention over primary liter- 
ary production? In taking notice of the 
various totals for each school, college, 
and department of the university, may 
one have a desirable basis for stimulating 
friendly campus competition? Or would 
this tend to overemphasize the purely 
quantitative and sharpen inaccurately 


Increase 
or 1958-59 
Decrease 


—- 8 25 
+60 311 
—34 62 
—18 58 
— 4 13 


—26 39 
18 
22 
69 
31 


9 
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98 
; 
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the often vague borderline distinctions 
between books, pamphlets, and reports, 
or between concerts and recitals? How 
is each category defined? What pre- 
cisely is a “creative” achievement? De- 
spite the limitations of quantitative tabu- 
lation and category definition, asks one 
editor, is there a better method of uni- 
formly showing this area of faculty and 
staff productivity? 

The size of the finished document is re- 
lated to the categories or scope of writ- 
ing and creative work included, the out- 
put of a given faculty and staff, and the 
size of the institution. It ranges from 
the 312-page University of Texas Pub- 
lications of the Faculty and Staff, 1957-58 
and the 117-page University of Illinois 
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Publications of the Faculty, January 1 to 
December 31, 1959—both in fine print— 
to the 47-page Vanderbilt University 
Publications of the Faculty, January 1— 
December 31, 1958, the 45-page Univer- 
sity of Kansas Publications of the Fac- 
ulty, July 1, 1958 to July 1, 1959, the 23- 
page Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Publications and Artistic Productions, 
Academic Year 1958-59, and the 22-page 
University of Mississippi Oxford Campus 
Publications of the Faculty, 1958-1959— 
the first and fourth named in more gen- 
erously spaced print. At Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the document has improved in 
quality and grown in size from 31 pages 
in 1940 to 91 pages in 1960. 

Syracuse University has for years as- 
signed editorial responsibility for com- 
pilation to the library, with publication 
financed by the Public Affairs Office; 
recently an advisory committee of three 
representative faculty members was ap- 
pointed by the vice-president for aca- 
demic affairs to assist in decisions re- 
lating to unusual problems. At the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, the reference 
staff of the library does the editorial 
work, while the University Editorial 
and Publications Committee concerns 
itself with the financing. At the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the list is drawn up 
by the reference staff of the library and 
published by the Kentucky Research 
Foundation in cooperation with the 
library. At the University of Tennessee, 
a member of the Department of English 
serves as editor while working through 
the Office of the Graduate School. “The 
libraries and the Division of Information 
with the cooperation of individual fac- 
ulty members” produce the list at the 
University of Oregon. At other institu- 
tions, responsibility lies variously with 
the dean of the graduate school, the fac- 
ulty research committee, the graduate 
research council, the office of institu- 
tional research, the office of the provost, 
the university editor, the university press, 
or the university research board. 
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According to the usual procedure, the 
editor sets up the criteria of content, 
calling on faculty members as necessary 
for counsel. That bona fide books and 
articles should be noted is widely agreed. 
Whether to include art works and musi- 
cal performances raises a question less 
widely agreed upon. Utilizing the label 
of creative endeavor, an editor and his 
advisers may run into even more trouble 
when confronted with requests to in- 
clude drama productions, speeches, de- 
bate coaching, and athletic events. If 
they interpret speeches to be creative, 
can they rightly omit as uncreative the 
Sunday morning sermons of clergymen 
on the staff or the public recruitment 
talks of the admissions officer? If they 
allow editing (often only titular or super- 
visory) of a book or periodical as crea- 
tive, can they rightly omit as uncreative 
the genuine editorial activity of staff 
members of the university press? In one 
foreword the dilemma is met somewhat 
by asserting the omission of such items 
as “classroom materials, committee re- 
ports or other material whose distribu- 
tion is restricted, limited or local.” 

Once it is determined what is to be 
reported, questions of style of reporting 
arise. The editor dealing with a wide 
variety of media becomes especially 
aware that there is limited agreement on 
a single proper manner of citation. 
Chemists, psychologists, lawyers, literary 
critics, artists, and musicians have differ- 
ent problems and sometimes contradic- 
tory rules of citing. An editor may feel 
that there is painfully little appreciation 
of his striving for the finesse of reason- 
able uniformity and readability in the 
over-all report. 

When the editor is dependent upon 
voluntary reporting by the individuals 
represented, complications are multi- 
plied in proportion. To the extent that 
this is true, the quality of the published 
record weighs heavily upon the person- 
ality and diplomacy of the editor. Where 
the reports are submitted initially to de- 
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partment chairmen, there may be an ad- 
vantage of greater coverage and possibly 
a competitive pride leading to fuller co- 
operation. Still further improvement of 
response may result when the faculty 
member is aware that his individual re- 
port will become a part of the personnel 
file in the office of the dean or- provost. 
An appealing solicitation letter is, of 
course, a first requisite, as is also a clear 
and complete form with instructions for 
reporting. The appeal is most success- 
ful when it makes forceful reference to 
official use of the annual publication and 
carries a measure of enthusiasm for 
esprit de corps. 

However conscientious the editor or 
compiler is, he must submit to normal 
limitations of time and assistance in pur- 
suing every participant for a complete 
report or verifying every detail. He may 
request that the reporting individuals 
submit reprints of their articles and 
copies of their books so that the biblio- 
graphic accuracy may be double- 
checked; he may assure their safe re- 
turn as personal property or their formal 
deposit in the library. But this request 
is heeded only to a limited extent. He 
may threaten to omit items lacking in 
complete bibliographic data, but this 
has been known to encourage deception 
on occasion or to discourage response. 
He can protect himself somewhat by 
stressing in an introductory note that 
“ultimate responsibility for the accuracy 
and completeness of the information 
must rest with the individual faculty 
member.” 

A bit lightly, the composite experience 
of several editors identifies some of the 
problems with certain types of reporters. 
A variety of repeaters intentionally or 
unintentionally send in titles and works 
which were listed in a previous year. 
Varied bluffers and boasters offer “brag 
sheets” embroidered with activities of 
dubiously creative quality, such as a pub- 
lished “review” of three lines, a mimeo- 
graphed paragraph of health rules for 
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a Girl Scout meeting, a performance as 
men’s club banquet master of ceremo- 
nies, or an appearance on a local radio 
quiz show. “Futurists” desire to list 
works in progress, pending acceptance or 
publication or exhibition, or merely 
planned. Humorists express themselves 
by returning forms for such mythical pro- 
fessors as Cassandra S. Terrapene, who 
presumably had an article in the Turtle 
Review; Prolix Papa, who claimed joint 
authorship in the production of twins, 
Moe and Joe; and Thaddeus X. Mc- 
Swerve, who proudly noted his “Epistle 
on the Parthernogenesis of the Presi- 
dency.” 


The publication of an annual compre- 
hensive listing of faculty and staff crea- 
tive achievements is not widespread. Al- 
though it seems to have more meaning- 
ful appeal for the medium and smaller 
college and university, certain very large 
institutions continue to foster the idea. 

It has a sufficient number of enthusiasts 
and promoters to keep it going. Pur- 
poses and functions vary and have both 
internal and external values. 

Some problems of compiling and 
editing are insoluble for the satisfaction 
of everyone and, because of limitations 
of time and assistance, the finished re- 
port relates closely to the thoroughness 
and accuracy of the individuals report- 
ing. The practice of omitting an in- 
troductory statement and the variety of 
persons and offices engaged as editors 
and sponsors seem to indicate that a 
major problem at some institutions is one 
of uncertainty concerning the status of 
the project. Besides sufficient recogni- 
tion and assistance, it lacks coordination 
with other faculty reporting on work in 
progress and other professional activities, 
and with other institutional evaluation 
and promotion. None of the problems 
is critical, however. It is more likely 
that they point to a considerable un- 
realized potential for a published 
achievement record of this kind. 
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Report of a Survey of Teacher-preparing Institutions 


JOHN I. GOODLAD anp HOWARD R. BOOZER 


HERE has been much recent interest 

in cooperation among educators in 
the various disciplines for the improved 
education of teachers. The Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education has 
for several years encouraged this coop- 
eration through its annual meetings.’ 
Illustrative of similar activities in other 
quarters are the Joint Commission on the 
Improvement of Teacher Education in 
California, sponsored by the California 
Council on Teacher Education and the 
Western College Association, and the 
Joint Commission on the Education of 
Teachers of Science and Mathematics, 
sponsored by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. A series of three 
national conferences (1958, 1959, and 
1960), sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with 
many other professional organizations 
and learned societies, has focused atten- 
tion on virtually all aspects of teacher 
education. 

Among professional and liberal arts 
educators there is general agreement 
that the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools is a 
major responsibility of colleges and uni- 
versities, and that this responsibility can 


*See “A Symposium: The Learned Societies 
and the Crisis in Teacher Supply and Prepara- 
tion,” Journal of Teacher Education, March 
1956, pp. 3-31; the papers included in this 
symposium were presented at the 1955 annual 
meeting of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education. 


be met properly only when the total 
relevant resources of institutions prepar- 
ing teachers are brought to bear.? It 
must be assumed that these resources are 
to be brought to bear on the tasks of 
clarifying program objectives and of se- 
lecting and organizing the kinds of learn- 
ing most appropriate to the attainment 
of these objectives. Most conceptions 
of the teacher’s professional curriculum 
call for specialized studies of several 
subject fields and, therefore, for the in- 
volvement of specialists in these fields.* 
Among the various mechanisms that 
have been created for coordinating these 
specialists is the all-institution committee 
or council on teacher education.‘ This 
paper reports a study of such committees 
and councils. 

The 1960 annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education 
focused on the question: “Campus-wide 
Responsibility for Teacher Education— 
Fact or Fantasy?” In preparation for 
this meeting, the authors conducted in 
June 1960 a questionnaire study of the 
status of formal councils or committees 


* For an eloquent statement on this subject, 
see Ralph W. Tyler, “The Education of Teach- 
ers: A Major Responsibility of Colleges and 
Universities,” Educational Record, July 1958, 
pp. 253-61. 


*See, for example, John I. Goodlad, “The 
Professional Curriculum of Teachers,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, December 1960, pp. 
454-63. 

‘Lindley J. Stiles, “The All-Institution Ap- 
proach to Teacher Education,” in The Educa- 
tion of Teachers: New Perspectives (Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1958), 
pp. 254-58. 
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for teacher education on college and uni- 
versity campuses.* 


The quantitative picture 


Of the 1,074 questionnaires sent out, 
768 (71.5 percent) were returned. To 
the question “Does your institution have 
a committee or council on teacher educa- 
tion?” 255 (33.3 percent) of those re- 
sponding replied in the negative; 360 
(46.9 percent), in the affirmative; and 
the remaining 153 (19.9 percent) gave a 
“No, but” response. For a breakdown 
of these results by types of responses and 
institutions, see Table 1. 

It cannot be assumed that all the col- 
leges and universities failing to respond 
are without such committees or councils. 
Several not responding are known to 
have active campus-wide committees. It 
would be erroneous, too, to assume that 
the absence of committees organized ex- 
pressly to consider problems in teacher 
education necessarily correlates with 


*As listed in T. M. Stinnett and W. Earl 
Armstrong (eds.), A Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the 
United States (Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1959), pp. 137-77. 


TABLE 1. 
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either lack of interest in or provision 
for campus-wide cooperation. 

Analysis of the “No, but” responses, 
together with the comments of respond- 
ents replying in the affirmative, revealed 
several different patterns for involving 
many groups in planning and conducting 
the teacher education enterprise: 

1. A college committee on instruction 
or policy in the single-purpose institution 
preparing teachers. Obviously, the major 
(or, perhaps, only) concern of such a 
committee is teacher education. This 
pattern is disappearing, of course, with 
the disappearance of the single-purpose 
institution itself. 

2. A campus-wide council or commit- 
tee representing many units of the insti- 
tution and formed for the express pur- 
pose of considering problems of teacher 
education. This kind of council or com- 
mittee was the subject of the question- 
naire. 

3. Many ad hoc committees in the 
several fields of teacher preparation 
(usually recommending policies or pro- 
cedures to a department or school of 
education ). 

4. A university-wide school of educa- 


PREVALENCE OF CAMPUS-WIDE COMMITTEES 


or Councits For TEACHER EpucaTIon, JUNE 1960 


T a 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


Type or INSTITUTION Mailed 


| Num- 
ber 


Per- 
| cent | 


ber 


551 | 51.3 | 


99 | 


Liberal arts colleges 


Teachers colleges 9.2 | 

Multipurpose 
Public universities... . . 
Private universities. .. . 
State colleges. . 


93 
128 


Miscellaneous, including | 


technical schools 49 


.|1,074 | 99.9 


4.6 | 





| 
me 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Replies 


} } 
| Num- | 
| cent 


386 | 70.1 | 
66 | 66.7 | 


25 | 51.0 | 
168 | 71.5 | 255 


RESPONSES 


| Negative, ** But" A firmative 


| 
| 

Negative 
} - t | 
Per- | Num- 
} cent | ber 


164 | 


Per- Num- 


ber 


| | 
153 | : 9 
| 21.2 | 33.3 | 


14 30 | 
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23 
26 


37 
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tion including in its membership, with 
policy-making powers, faculty members 
from English, biology, history, mathe- 
matics, and other departments involved 
in the education of teachers. 

5. Various combinations of the above. 
For example, patterns 2 and 3 were 
found to exist simultaneously and in 
coordinated fashion on several campuses. 

The number of campus-wide councils 
and committees has increased markedly 
during the past several years. Table 2 


reveals just a scattering in existence be- 
fore 1950, as reported by 336 institutions. 


TaBLE 2: Dates or ESTABLISHING 336 
CAMPUS-WIDE COMMITTEES OR COUNCILS 
ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Period 


1890-1939 16 
1940-49 29 
1950-54 66 
1955-59 194 
1960 (first half) 31 


336 


Number 


Total 


Several of those formed before 1950 (one 
in 1890, for example) were general com- 
mittees in a single-purpose teacher edu- 
cation institution (pattern 1, above). 
Organization of campus-wide commit- 
tees for teacher education can be de- 
scribed as a post-1950 movement, 291 
(86.6 percent) of the total coming into 
being during and since that year. Of 
the 153 “no, but” responses to the ques- 
tionnaire, 30 indicated plans well along 
for the creation of such a committee or 
council. 

Campus-wide organization for certain 
aspects of teacher education is, indeed, 
fact in many colleges and universities. 
Analysis of the questionnaire responses 
indicates, however, that no single struc- 
ture will suffice for the variety of institu- 
tions seriously committed to teacher edu- 
cation and for the range and complexity 
of problems with which they must deal. 
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The rationale 


An effort was made to gain some in- 
sight into the line of reasoning leading 
to decisions to create campus-wide com- 
mittees. The questionnaire included 
the query “What were the circumstances 
that led to the creation of this committee 
or council?” The majority of replies 
stated, in some way or other, that the 
establishment of such committees re- 
flected the view that teacher education 
is a college-wide matter requiring coop- 
eration and coordination among all divi- 
sions and departments. 

This view found practical expression 
in the composition of the committees. 
Most institutions using the campus-wide 
committee approach seek to secure wide 
representation from all those schools, 
divisions, and departments providing any 
of the general, special, or professional 
education of teachers. To keep commit- 
tee size manageable, many have devel- 
oped a rotating membership arrange- 
ment. Thus, someone from history may 
represent the social science faculty for 
a term of office, the responsibility then 
shifting to sociology, political science, 
and so on. 

Balance between faculty members in 
education and in other departments 
varies widely. In some instances, com- 
mittees are predominantly from the 
teaching fields, with representatives from 
the department of education in the mi- 
nority. In others, the committees have 
a nucleus of education personnel to 
which are added “special methods” per- 
sons from the teaching field departments. 
Under both of these extreme arrange- 
ments, there frequently are subcommit- 
tees for elementary education, admis- 
sions, credentials, and so forth. 

The diversity in size and membership 
of committees is indicative, no doubt, 
of diversity both among institutions and 
in the application of imagination to the 
problem of campus-wide involvement. 
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But this diversity may be indicative, too, 
of much present confusion as to where 
institutional responsibility rests. Should 
there be a campus unit for teacher edu- 
cation with autonomy comparable to 
that now enjoyed by medicine, dentistry, 
and law? Or is there something unique 
about the education of teachers that sug- 
gests a different rationale for determin- 
ing lines of authority, responsibility, and 
advisement? 


Function and operation 


According to the reports received, ex- 
isting campus committees for teacher 
education are largely advisory in nature, 
exerting considerable influence on policy 
formation. They recommend policy on 
student admission and retention, balance 
among curriculum fields, organization 
and conduct of student teaching, student 
guidance, requirements for the various 
certificates, credentials, and the like. 
Recommendations, usually followed, are 
directed to curriculum committees, sen- 
ate bodies, department chairmen, deans, 
or presidents. 

Authority ranges from the mere screen- 
ing of applicants to actual supervision of 
preparation programs. Ten institutions 
reported that their committees gave di- 
rection to and held administrative re- 
sponsibility for teacher education on 
their campuses. Commonly, however, 
implementation and administration are 
left to appropriate schools, divisions, or 
departments. A few respondents stated 
that committee work was perfunctory, 
real power residing with the department 
of education. 

The survey was disappointingly im- 
precise in ferreting out problems and 
issues faced by the various committees 
and their ways of tackling them. To the 
query “What are some of the problems 
or issues that have been brought to the 
attention of this committee in the last 
two or three years?” the following re- 
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sponses were received most frequently. 
revision and strengthening of eligibilit 
requirements for admission to the teache: 
education program; revision and strength- 
ening of academic requirements in vari- 
ous teaching fields; study of changing 
requirements for teacher certification; 
the need for greater care in screening 
candidates; and the organization of stu- 
dent teaching. The very general nature 
of these responses leaves one guessing 
as to the depth of analysis attempted 
and the level of communication estab- 
lished among the several disciplines rep- 
resented on any single committee. Coop- 
erative endeavor should go beyond the 
mere disposition of immediate problems, 
important as this may be, to the clearer 
elaboration of individual and collective 
responsibilities within the total enter- 
prise. 

Clearly, those reporting for their insti- 
tutions believe that committee operation 
has been directly responsible for signifi- 
cantly improved relations among person- 
nel in all areas contributing to the educa- 
tion of teachers. They believe, too, that 
creation of the committees has brought 
widespread acceptance of the idea that 
teacher education is a campus-wide re- 
sponsibility, and not the responsibility 
of the education department alone. Ex- 
istence of such committees is a good 
thing, then, if one first accepts the prem- 
ise that teacher education is, indeed, an 
institution-wide responsibility. 

The problems of operation reported 
are “old hat” to veterans of campus 
committee life. Finding a suitable time 
for the next meeting was reported as a 
time-consuming, persistent, and vexing 
problem. Most committee members de- 
viate little from the orientation of their 
own fields, often bringing blinding biases 
to the problem-solving process. Commit- 
tee deliberations and action are painfully 
(sometimes fortunately ) slow. Members 
infrequently poll the views of their col- 
leagues and are negligent in communi- 
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cating the nature and results of the com- 
mittees’ work. To some, the teacher 
education committee is just one more 
occupational hazard-in academic life, to 
be disposed of as quickly and painlessly 
as possible before “escaping” to class- 
room, laboratory, or library. 

A few of those responding complained 
of domination by the education depart- 
ment or the liberal arts faculty. And, as 
might have been expected, there was an 
almost perfect negative correlation be- 
tween departmental affiliation of the ac- 
cuser and the faculty group so accused. 
Obviously, on some campuses at least, 
the committee on teacher education has 
not yet effected complete peace and har- 
mony among antagonists in the Great 
Debate, a debate that progressively be- 
comes more sterile. 


Some. observations and queries 


It is apparent, in summary, that there 
exists on many college and university 
campuses a value commitment to insti- 
tution-wide involvement and represen- 
tation in matters pertaining to teacher 
education. There exists, too, on an in- 
creasingly large number of campuses, a 
formal framework for securing such in- 
volvement and representation. The spe- 
cific nature of this framework differs— 
and rightly so—according to the unique 
background and present character of the 
institution. 

Two impressions come through rather 
clearly. First, respondents attach great 
significance to their committees for 
dramatizing campus-wide responsibility 
for teacher education. Second, they see 
their committees as vital organs for the 
promotion of good will, understanding, 
and mutual support among faculty 
groups traditionally at odds. 

The principle of total institutional 
commitment to teacher education raises 
several important questions, questions 
that increase in importance with the 
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creation of more and more campus-wide 
committees: 

1. Is teacher education so unique that 
it demands commitments and arrange- 
ments supplementary to those commonly 
provided for law, medicine, dentistry, 
and other professional areas in higher 
education? An affirmative answer to 
this question depends on definition of 
teacher role, clarification of the curric- 
ulum needed to prepare teachers for this 
role, and identification of needed re- 
sources in relation to the character of 
that curriculum. 

2. Are any theoretical conceptions 
emerging to provide direction to matters 
of student advisement, curriculum devel- 
opment, and assignment of authority and 
responsibility for teacher education? 
Without them, legislative action on mat- 
ters such as teacher certification responds 
to pressure rather than reason and, in 
turn, determines the education teachers 
are to receive. 


3. Which questions and issues pertain- 
ing to teacher education should be dealt 
with collaboratively by institutional com- 
mittees and which questions are more 
appropriately the autonomous or semi- 
autonomous concern of individual de- 


partments, divisions, or professional 
schools and colleges? Answers here will 
come in part from curricular analyses, 
as above, but they will come, also, from 
clarification of the professional status of 
teachers. It is unlikely that university 
departments such as biology, history, 
mathematics, and physics will assume 
responsibility, even collaboratively, for 
any organizational aspects of profes- 
sionalism for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. Some concern for these 
aspects, however, probably is inescapable 
for schools and colleges of education. 
The study reported here revealed little 
of the substantive matters currently be- 
ing explored by institution-wide commit- 
tees on teacher education. Nor did it 
reveal the nature of that personal in- 
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gredient, commitment, on the part of goes on at these meetings? And what 
those involved. What are the biases and follows from and because of them? These 
vested interests of committee members? are questions that lend themselves to 
What is the nature of the preparation techniques of investigation quite differ- 
they bring to meetings? What really ent from the survey procedure used here. 


Recent reseancu, both on student characteristics and on college environ- 
ments, has exposed the limited usefulness—one might almost say the mean- 
inglessness—of our conventional typologies of higher institutions. Even large 
universities may not be as distinct from small liberal arts colleges as one would 
suppose. The two groups of institutions obviously are different in complexity 
as well as in size. But in the attitudes of faculty and students toward the basic 
purposes and values of higher education they may be quite similar. Both 
small liberal arts colleges and large, complex institutions may be oriented more 
toward vocational training or vocational careers than toward commerce in 
ideas. 

From a study of curricular changes since 1870, in fifty small or medium-sized 
independent liberal arts colleges, McGrath and Russell concluded that voca- 
tional or professional programs “which differ in the degree of specialization 
in no substantial respect from comparable programs offered in undergraduate 
professional schools are now almost invariably a part of the offerings of the 
liberal arts colleges studied.” They suggested, also, that vocationalism has in- 
vaded the traditional liberal disciplines. As evidence they cited the fact that in 
many departments of small liberal arts colleges the total number of credit hours 
offered exceeds the number required for a major by four or five times. 

Undue specialization is not the only evidence of the professionalization of 
the liberal arts college. “In a measure the graduate schools deny society the 
services which the colleges ought to perform,” charged McGrath, “by trans- 
forming them from institutions for general education into agencies for the 
initial vocational education of scholars. They produce college teachers pre- 
pared not primarily for their chosen work but rather for research activities of 
a limited character.”—-From “Recent Research on Institutional Climates,” by 
T. R. McConnell, in Orientation to College Learning—A Reappraisal, edited 
by Nicholas C. Brown, published by the American Council on Education, 
October 1961. 














